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Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains the continuation of the story, 
“THE SUNKEN ROCK ;” a fine engraving from 


‘a painting by P. SIDNEY HOLLAND, called “ How 


their Grandfather Died,” with an interesting arts- 
cle on“ Ancient Armor ;” a description of a“ Chess 
Humbug” of the last century, and other interest- 
ing reading matter. 

Au UAUStRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 


gratuitously with the next Number of HarrEr’s 


WEEKLY. 


THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 


OTH of the New York political Conven- 
tions have now been held, and time 
enough has elapsed since that of the Re- 
publicans at Saratoga to collect and con- 
sider the various criticisms upon it. With 
one accord the Democrats and independents 
wish the Republican minority a hearty ap- 
petite for their boiled crow, and that mi- 
nority is probably neither surprised nor dis- 
mayed by the comments of the two classes 
of critics. There is a great deal of comedy 
in these comments also, as when one of the 
papers which had urgently and solemnly 
warned Mr. CONKLING that the nomination 
of Mr. CORNELL would defeat the party in 
the State this year, and go far to destroy it 
next year in the country, suddenly turned, 
after the nomination, upon the Republicans 
who had taken the same ground, and sneer- 


ed at them as the silliest of fools. The Dem- 


ocratic comment is naturally good-natured, 


'. because the Republicans have done the very 


thing which the Democrats wished them to 
do. Indeed, if Mr. TILDEN, instead of Mr. 
CONKLING, had had the direction of the mat- 
ter to suit his own Democratic purposes, he 
would have done precisely what has been 
done; that is to say, he would have taken 


a course which would repel the entire in- | 


dependent vote, chill and alienate a large 
part of the Republican vote, and inspire 
the Demoeratic vote. It is with perfect ur- 
banity, therefore, that Democrats select the 
choicer bits of crow, and commend them to 
those Republicans who earnestly opposed 
the action at Saratoga, and who, having 
consumed their portion, will be politely 
shown by the same courteous Democratic 
marshals to their places in “the CONKLING 
procession,” and requested to fall in behind 


and to mark time. This is all fair fooling, 


and as the Democratic brethren have such 
a huge crow,and such a long procession of 
their own to join as they proceed to their 
own funeral, they need not be grudged their 
little joke. 

The “ independént” criticism, however, is 
of another kind. It is serious and sincere, 
and its invitation to the feast of crow is bitter 
and contemptuous, and accuses the Repub- 
lican minority of pusillanimity, if not of 
treachery. “Independent” criticism is be- 
coming constantly more trenchant and im- 
portant. There is no doubt that, after the 
extreme political tension of a generation, 
party ties are relaxing, and that at this 
time in the State of New York the inde- 
pendent vote is so large as to have become 
a vital consideration in all political calcula- 
tions. Itis because this is undeniable that 
the Weekly opposed in advance the kind of 
nomination which was made at Saratoga, 
and which has lost to the Republican party 
in the’election of the autumn the sympathy 
and support of that important class to 
which Mr. TILDEN, the shrewdest of Dem- 
ocratic politicians, always appeals. The 
“independent” censure of the Republican 
minority at Saratoga is, in substance, that 
it did not bolt. The criticism is that the 
minority should have protested and with- 


* drawn from the Convention, because to 


have protested emphatically, and then qui- 
etly to have taken places in the party pro- 
cession, keeping step with the file-leaders, 
would have been ludicrous. But this criti- 
cism omits the fact that the minority in 
this case are still Republicans. They be- 
lieve that there is a purpose to suppress by 
fraud g@nd violence part of the vote in cer- 
tain States in order to obtain control of the 
national government, and they think that 
under our political traditions and usages 
this purpose can bo frustrated only by or- 
ganized action, which means by supporting 
the ain opposed to that which intends 


the usurpation. They believe, further, that 
there is great danger of mischievous med- 
dling with the finances, and that the prac- 
tical way to prevent it is to sustain the par- 


| ty which—so far as the result depends upon 


party action—has produced the present fa- 
vorable situation, and will develop and com- 
plete it. They agree, therefore, in the Re- 
publican view of the situation, and in con- 
sidering the Republican party to be the 
only practicable agency to deal with it and 
to accomplish the ends they seek. But they 
are opposed to many of the managers of the 
agency, believing that in various ways they 
imperil the common purpose; and in fur- 
therance of that purpose the minority natu- 
rally endeavor to change the party manage- 
ment. But obviously they will not “ bolt,” 
that is to say, they will not renounce the 
agency altogether, until they are persuaded 
that its management is a greater evil than 
that which the agency would redress. 

In the Saratoga Convention the minority 
agreed in general with the platform. They 
agreed in general with the speeches of the 
temporary and permanent chairmen, which 
merely expressed the views which we have 
already stated. They were, however, op- 
posed to the nomination of Mr. CORNELL as 
representing the methods of management 
which discredit and weaken the party, tend 
to the degradation of politics, and imperil 
the election. They made one of the stron- 
gest and most hopeful contests to prevent 
the nomination ever made under such cir- 
cumstances, and made it when and where 
alone such a contest is possible in Conven- 
tions, constituted as our party Conventions 
are—individually among the delegates be- 
fore the Convention assembled in the hall. 
At the hour of meeting, the question was 
already inflexibly settled, and known to be 
so, and there were then but four courses for 
the minority to pursue in the Convention. 
They could protest and bolt; they could 
protest and acquiesce; or they could bolt, 
or acquiesce without protesting. Now there 
was probably not one of the four hundred 
and fifty-four delegates who was ready, 
under the circumstances, to bolt, while a 
vehement protest and subsequent acquies- 
cence would only have emphasized the vic- 
tory, and so have weakened the minority 
position of kndwn and resolute opposition 
to the machine despotism. As it is, those 
Republicans who think that despotism to 
be a more threatening evil than Democratic 
ascendency will probably bolt at the polls, 
as the only way of making their convictions 
effective. But, under the circumstances, 
the minority in the Convention can be 
blamed logically only for not bolting. We 
should be treacherous to our own Repub-, 
litan convictions if we did not say frankly 
that the result at Saratoga, due not to the 
Republican sentiment of the State, but to 
the present management of the party, has 
unnecessarily endangered Republican suc- 
cess both this year and the next, and ought 
to compel every honest Republican to re- 
flect whether that is a wise party manage- 
ment which has deliberately and consciously 
taken the surest way possible to Republic- 
ans to secure the Democratic success which 
every Republican deprecates. 


THE BLOODY SHIRT. 


THe trial of the CHISHOLM criminals 
which is now taking place in Mississippi is 
watched with great interest throughout the 
country. There are various prognostics 
about it in letters from the State, and among 
them is the remark that public opinion 
makes conviction or punishment impossible. 
The real question of interest is whether in 
that community and in Yazoo there is real- 
ly a civilized and conservative force of opin- 
ion equal to the emergency. There are 
certain districts in the State verging upon 
barbarism, and nothing but resolute organ- 
ization and assertion of law and order can 
redeem them. Unfortunately there have 
been no signs of a disposition to insist upon 
civilization, except in some of the news- 
papers; while in others, both within and 
without the State, there is either an inso- 
lent or a timid excuse or defense of the vio- 
lence with which the name of Mississippi 
is becoming associated. Even Mr. LaMar, 
from whom many persons in this part of the 
country have hoped for some kind of op- 
position to the tendencies of his State in 
political violence, is reported to have dis- 
missed the shooting of DIXON as a person- 
al quarrel. It was, however, evidently no 
more a personal quarrel than the CHISHOLM 
murders. They were both political crimes. 
Mr. LaMarR would hardly say that Dixon 
would have been assassinated if he had not 
been a candidate for Sheriff against the 
dominant party. ; 

These incidents reveal a condition of so- 
ciety of which the intelligent “North” is 
forced to take notice, aud the change of its 
political attitude is due to its conviction 
that by such means the attempt will be 
made to solidify the South and to usurp the 


| 


government. However the sectional aspect 
which this situation imposes upon politics 
may be regretted, it can not be overlooked. 
The political crimes in the South, and the 
condition of feeling which they reveal, with 
the ground taken by the Southern members 
of Congress during the extra session, can 
not be disregarded by the most moderate 
and conciliatory men, and they force upon 
the country a political situation which is 
greatly to be deplored. Nor is there any 
probability that this situation will change 
until there are signs of an efficient conserv- 
ative movement in the Southern States, and 
a disposition to tolerate political differences 
and protect: political rights. Republicans 
who hold with us that the national govern- 
ment has an unquestionable right to defend 
national elections within the State, do not 
wish to see any necessity for such defense. 
They would greatly prefer that the opinion 
of the community should protect the rights 
of every citizen in “the South,” as it gener- 
ally does in “the North ;” and Southerners 
who sincerely regret sectionalism ought to 
see that the remedy is in their own hands, 
and that there will be no Southern ques- 
tion, no firing the Northern heart, no mere 
partisan appeal to the war and its memo- 
ries, the instant that there is seen to be the 
same respect for the political rights of all 
citizens in one section of the country that 
there is in all other sections. - 

On the other hand, so long as those rights 
are notoriously and flagrantly denied and 
violated, there will be a bloody shirt; and 
whoever is disgusted and “tired to death” 
with that garment, should address him- 
self energetically to Southern and not to 
Northern leaders. It would be a ridiculous 
rag except for Democratic action; and if 


‘the Southern Democratic authorities should 


insist that colored voters should not be har- 
ried and terrorized, but should be protected 
in voting, the bloody shirt would shrivel 
and disappear. It is in vain to sneer at 
Republicans for asserting the principle of 
equal rights. That has been the Republic- 
an principle always, and the supreme folly 
of the Democrats is that they have re-open- 
ed the question, and enabled the Republic- 
ans to make their strongest appeal. Arte- 
mus Ward said that it would have been ten 
doHars in JEFFERSON Davis’s pocket if he 
had never been born, and it would have 
been probably a President in the Democrat- 
ic party if it had promptly protected the 
threatened rights of the colored citizens. 
If, after a fair trial, the CHISHOLM offenders 
should be convicted and punished, or, upon 
just evidence, and not by the pressure of 
public opinion, acquitted, the result would 
be a great public benefit. 


THE MAINE ELECTION. 


THE election in Maine shows Republican 
gains, and as we go to press it looks as if a 
Republican Governor would be elected by 
the Legislature. The significant fact seems 
to be the Greenback strength among the 
farmers. It will be remembered that it 
was the farmers’ vote which carried the 
new California Constitution. California 
also has pronounced for the Republicans, 
and it is not likely to be lost in the Presi- 
dential contest of next year. It is in the 
air that the Republicans will carry Ohio, 
and the fierce quarrels of the Democrats in 
New York point to Republican success here. 
Reviving industry, increased confidence, 
and a great harvest are also favorable to 
the Republicans, while the terrible details 
of the CHISHOLM trial are a persuasive pop- 
ular argument against the Democrats. 

The Maine election, conducted with great 
energy by Mr. BLAINE for the Republicans, 
shows, however, with its favorable Repub- 
lican aspect, no positive or radical change 
in the general situation. There is evident- 
ly no Republican disposition to seek reform 
or to chide Republican errors by support- 
ing the Democratic party; but, on the oth- 
er hand, the Democrats are not ready to 


‘abandon their own lines. Mr. THURMAN 


holds them in Ohio, but the tone of his 
speech is not inspiring, and certainly af- 
fords no Republican good reason for desert- 
ing his own side. The elections of the year 
thus far certainly promise Republican suc- 
cess. 


THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATS. 


THE Democrats of New York, wisely ‘for 
themselves, have renominated Governor 
ROBINSON. Undoubtedly he represents a 
quarrel in the party, but he also repre- 
sents the most masterly political manage- 
ment in the party. Defection on the part 
of Tammany will be counteracted by Mr. 
TILDEN. _However good a politician Mr. 
KELLY may be, Mr. TILDEN is an infinite- 
ly better one. He has longer experience 
of all the necessary arts to manage the 
city, and the voters upon whom Tammany 
must depend to deplete Mr. TrLpEN’s poll 


| are precisely the voters whom Mr. TILDEN 


has means to reach. A certain number 
of Democratic votes may be diverted from 
Governor ROBINSON, but the loss will be 
more than compensated by the want of Re- 
publican enthusiasm, and by the tenden- 
cy of the floating vote to Governor Ros- 
INSON. 

The renomination is a bold stroke, but, 
under the circumstances, that is good pol- 
icy. Any other action, in a Convention 
confessedly in the hands of Mr. TrLpEn’s 
friends, would have been a victory of Tam- 
many, the moral effect of which would have 
been fatal to Mr. TiILpEN’s plans. It is 
plain that if he had yielded, and another 
candidate had been nominated, and had 
been successful, the result would have 
doomed Mr. TILDEN. Nothing but the suc-. 
eess of Governor ROBINSON at the election 
could secure Mr. TILDEN’s nomination. If 
the Governor should be re-elected, Mr. T11- 
DEN will be certainly the Democratic can- 
didate next year. Should he be defeated, 
Mr. TILDEN will disappear from politics. 


WHETHER REFORM REFORMS. 


WE have been constantly asked since the 
late Republican nominations in New York 
whether it is not now clear that we have 
exaggerated the influence of office-holders 
in politics, since they took no part in the 
preparation for the Convention, and staid 
at home when it was held, and yet the ma- 
chine was successful. The Times has an- 
swered this suggestion forcibly by pointing 
out both the character of the Convention 
and the meagre majority of the machine. 
But while the great offices in the city of 
New York honorably refrained from the part 
which has become traditional with them, it 
must not be supposed that there was no 
office-holding interference in the Conven- 
tion, for it was carried by such influence. 
In fact, instead of showing that such influ- 
ence does not control Conventions, the re- 
sult at Saratoga showed that except for it 
the machine would have been broken. It 
must be remembered that the great multi- 
tude of subordinates in the service were ap- 
pointed under the old system. They have 
been accustomed always “to work” for Con- 
ventions, and they think that it is their 
business and duty to doit. Their relations 
are wholly with the old machine, which 
still controls the party. They regard the 
President’s order as stuff, and the Adminis- 
tration as an interregnum; and this class 
not only worked, but secured the Conven- 
tion for the machine—working, of course, 
in collusion with the old “ bosses,” whom 
they expect and hope to see return to their 
old places. It is upon this kind of activ- 
ity—protected, as is alleged, by the Presi- 
dent’s purpose not to interfere in elections, 
and ‘not to remove except for cause—that 
the old “ bosses” depend to carry the next 
Convention, and to retain control of the 
party. | 

It is evident, then, that we have not ex- 
aggerated this influence. On the other hand, 
indeed, there are not a few opponents of 
the machine who declare indignantly that 
it is stronger than ever in consequence of 
the civil service rules, and we are derisively 
told that civil service reform defeats itself 
by paralyzing its friends and strengthening 
its enemies. Civil service reform does no 
such thing. Its principle is that appoint- 
ments shall be made only for tested and 
proved merit, and removals only for cause. 
But here is a service full of those who have 
not been appointed for merit, but solely by 
political influence, and for political purposes. 
This is the very evil to be corrected. When, 
therefore, these persons take the part which 
the President has forbidden as a gross abuse, 
that of itself is the best cause for removal. 
And whenever an office-holder decides to 
take the fogbidden part, he should be per- 
emptorily removed. To accomplish this re- 
sult, and secure the enforcement of his order, 
the Executive should hold every superior 
officer appointed by him responsible for the 
conduct of his subordinate officers. It is 
not enough that the chief takes no part; it 
is his duty to see that his subordinates take 
none, and nobody will do that duty but 
those who believe that it ought to be done. 
Reforms are to be accomplished by those 
who believe in them, not by those who do 
not. 

As for the President’s interfering with the 
political rights of American citizens, the re- 
ply is that the President is protecting the 
political rights of American citizens against 
the power of place and patronage. As for 
superior officers playing the part of spy and 
informer over their subordinates, the reply 
is that every superior is bound to see that 
the subordinate does his duty, and it is the 
duty of the subordinate not to interfere with 


‘the free expression of the popular will. The 


result at Saratoga proves that a vigorous © 
enforcement of the cardinal principle of re- — 
form would correct one of the most mon- 
strous of political abuses. The Minnesota 
Republicans have taken the true ground 
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upon the general subject. 


here than to see CaTALANt.” 
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They “adhere 
to the advanced position heretofore taken 
by the Republican party in favor of civil 
service reform. A true reform of the civil 
service should, among other benefits, lead to 
a reduction in the number of offices, and pro- 
moteeconomy. Any measure of civil service 
reform, to be effective, should be put into the 
form of a law, and not be left subject to an- 
nulment by mere Executive authority.” In 
the absence of a law, however, it rests neces- 
sarily upon Executive authority alone. But 
if the Minnesota Republicans will, as a State 
division of the national Republican party, 
demand that the reform shall be made law, 
they will not only reduce the number of 
offices and promote economy, but they will 
win for the party the active and earnest 
support of those who now despair of it. 


LAST REVOLUTIONARY 


CENTENNIAL. 


‘Tur ‘citizens of York County, in Virginia, are 
already stirring to prepare for the closing cen- 
tennial Revolutionary anniversary of the great 
series of the last few years, that of the surrender 
of CornwaLuis. A national association of rep- 
resentatives from all the States is proposed to be 
elected at a meeting of delegates in Philadelphia 
on the approaching 19th of October, and it is 
hoped that a celebration worthy of the occasion 
may be arranged. There is no doubt, whatever 
may be done or omitted, that there will be crowds 
andenthusiasm. The celebrations of minor events 
during this summer, at Fairfield, Stony Point, and 
Elmira, show how ready is the popular response 
to the feeling of such occasions. 

The series opened in Massachusetts and closes 
in Virginia, and the interest and ardor with which 
each event has been commemorated show how 
deep and strong is the national feeling. There 
have been no days in our history which have so 


continuously for so long a time assembled such 


enthusiastic crowds. Two years ago, at Oriskany, 
all Central New York seemed to be present. Later 


‘in the same year, at Bemis’s Heights, there was 


another immense throng ; ‘and a few days later, at 
Schuylerville, the scene of BurGoyNe’s surrender, 
the multitude was prodigious. The same inter- 
est has been observed in other States, and it will 
doubtless culminate in Virginia. 


“MR. H.” 


Tue friends of Lams have always 


grieved in sympathy with him over the fatal fail- 
ure of his farce of Mr. H. at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre seventy-three years ago. TALFOURD says that 
the humor was too delicate for the general pub- 
lic, and that verbal banter and refining upon 
sounds and letters could not succeed. All that 
Lams himself said and wrote about it is full of 
his characteristic fun. He writes to WorpswortTH 
about the form of order to the boxes which he is 
contemplating, and he dallies delightfully with 
the “little thin flowery border, round, neat, not 


_ gaudy,” and with. the probable pressure upon 


him. “I think it will be best to write my name 
at full length; but then, if I give away a great 
ry that will be tedious. Perhaps ‘Cu. Lamp’ 
will do.” 

He was to get £200 from the theatre if Mr. H. 
had a good run, and nothing if it failed. It fail- 
ed. The fatal evening was the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1806. The house was crowded. The pre- 
ceding play was insufferably dull. Mr. Exuisron, 
the hero of the farce, entered in great good hu- 
mor, and the prologue went off capitally. That 
was all. The first act ended doubtfully. The 
second—there were but two—dragged heavily, 
and when the point came, the yawning audience 
hissed and hooted roundly, and Lams, sitting in 
front of the pit, joined heartily in his own “dam- 
nation.” ELiiston would have tried it again, but 
Lams was too wise, and laid poor Mr. H. in his 
grave, covered with puns. | 

It is refreshing to find that the play was tri- 
umphantly revived sixteen years afterward—a 
fact which is recorded by Maruews in his autobi- 


' ography, recently published, and which will kind- 


ly incline every lover of Lams to that work. - It 
was at a private amateur performance at the 
English opera-house in the Strand, and the au- 
dience was so brilliant and fashionable that Lady 
Morean exclaimed Why, there’s’a greater rush 
It was on the even- 
ing of the 26th April, 1822. The performance 
began with Mr, H. (“N.B.—This piece was 
damned at Drury Lane Theatre.”) MaTHEews 
Says of it: “The farce of Mr. H., with which 


' the entertainment commenced, was written by 


Cartes Lams, and a witty prologue for this oc- 
casion was contributed by James Smita, and ad- 
mirably spoken by Mrs. Epwin. The play had 
been, why I can’t say, unsuccessfully produced 
some years béfore at Drury Lane. It was very 
Whimsical, and went off, as it is termed, ‘ with 
roars.’ The part,of Mr. H. was certainly capi- 
tally acted by Captain H1xx, an amateur of long 


practice at the Woolwich theatricals, and the - 


Landlord by Mr. Gytes, an established favorite 
at the Kilkenny theatricals. Mrs. Epwin, the 
charming actress .of the London theatres, and 
Mrs. Bryan, a first-rate soubrette, completed the 
cast. Indeed, Captain Hiu’s triumph was so 
great that it induced him to embrace the stage 
48 @ profession. He was long known as BENSON 
Hitt, and became a popular actor and author.” 
Did Lame ever taste the perfect pleasure which 
knowledge of this evening would have given him ? 
There is no trace of it in his letters; but Mr. 
Dickens, who edits the memoir of MaTHEWS, 
should have made diligent inquiry. There is 
n 8 u 
ae tory of the happy res 


COLLEGE STATISTICS. 


THE time of the opening of schools has come, 
and we find some seasonable, interesting, and 
valuable statistics in President Barnarp’s ad- 
dress upon Education and the State, delivered at 
the First Annual Commencement of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, in 
July of this year. The discourse itself is an 
ample and able discussion of the obligation of 
the State to provide for the higher education, and 
the extent and grounds of the obligation. Pres- 
ident BaRNaRD gives a generous interpretation 
to this duty, not upon the common ground of en- 
abling the citizen to read the laws, but upon that 
of. increasing individual efficiency. To this end 
he contemplates the existing threefold system of 
common school, academy, and college, and he 
would: have the State establish the college, if pri- 
vate interest had not already done so. 

We do not mean to follow the argument, and 
content ourselves here with recommending the 
address of this eminent teacher to public atten- 
tion. Our present interest is in some of the 
details mentioned by him. President Barnarp, 
with all who have thought most wisely upon the 
subject, opposes the multiplication of colleges. 
It seems that the te number of college 
students bears a tolerably steady ratio to the 
total of the population: it is about one to twenty- 
five hundred, and does not vary with the number 
of colleges. In fifty years the population of the 
Union has increased nearly fourfold, the number 
of colleges threefold, and the number of students 
but little more than twofold. There are now 
about 18,000 under-graduates in the country, dis- 
tributed among 425 colleges. Yet if there were 
500 students at a college, there would be needed 
only thirty-six colleges, or scarcely one to a State. 
In New York there are sixteen colleges and 1855 
students, which gives an average of 116 to each 
college. 

The argument of convenience in so large a 
number of colleges was valid fifty years ago; 
but now, if every student attended the college in 
his own State, he would be less than twenty-four 
hours from home. 
as many colleges, the average time of travel would 
not be increased an hour. The denominational 
and local arguments are not really important. 
The excellence of a college depends upon its am- 
ple resources of every kind, and it is possible, 
although this is not a remark for which President 
BaRNarpD is responsible, that one great college in 
New York might be sixteen times better than the 
sixteen that exist. New York has 1 college to 
320,000 inhabitants; Massachusetts, with her 
seven, 1 to 230,000 ; Connecticut, with her three, 
1 to 200,000; Rhode Island, 1 to 260,000; Penn- 
sylvania, with twenty-nine, 1 to 135,000; Illinois, 
with thirty, 1 to 100,000; Tennessee, with twen- 
ty-seven, 1 to 95,000; Indiana and Missouri, each 
with twenty-three, 1 to 90,000; Ohio, with thirty- 
seven, 1 to 80,000; and Iowa, with twenty-one, 1 
to 70,000. The whole number of colleges in all 
the States is about 425, or about 1 to a little more 
than 100,000. These are proximate figures only, 
for although the statistics of such institutions 
should be the most accessible of all, they are the 
most difficult, owing to the constant rise and fall 
of the “universities.” President BaRNarD says 
that he is told that in one State any seven men 
who may associate themselves for the purpose, 
and contribute a total of five thousand dollars, 
may organize a college, and proceed to confer de- 
grees. The moral of such statistics is obvious, 
and we shall doubtless recur to the valuable in- 
formation of this discourse. 


ECHOES OF THE FOURTH OF 
| JU 


Tue Boston Fourth-of-July oration this year 
was by Mr. Henry Casot Loner, whose life of 
his grandfather, Gzorcz Casor, the president of 
the Hartford Convention, and a very eminent 
Hamiltonian Federalist, is one of the most ad- 
mirable of our political biographies. Mr. Loper 

-has written also a capital monograph upon Tim- 
oTHy PickeriNnG ; and his tastes, studies, and lit- 
erary ability justify the expectation of other valu- 
able political works from his hand. The oration 
is a comprehensive view of our national achieve- 
ments, and of our national perils and duties. As 
the orator truly says, ‘“‘ We have reached the sec- 
ond stage in our national birthdays. The time 
for reflection has come.” 

It is interesting to observe the course of polit- 
ical development in families as in States. Among 
our younger political writers none are more ac- 
complished and fitted for their work than Mr. 
Lovee and Mr. Henry Apams. The great-grand- 
son of Joun Apams has just done singular justice to 
ALBERT GALLATIN, the financial genius of JEFFER- 
son’s administration ; and the grandson of GrorGr 
Caxsot, in his Fourth-of-July oration, makes a 
strong and suggestive plea for State rights. He 
points out with acute discrimination the sources 
of the strength of “separatism” at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution. The State tra- 
ditions and memories were all that the colonists 
had, and the new government, the Union, was a 
political device, with no association but the some- 
what jarring and jealous union of the war. 
Hence the State feeling was originally over- 
weighted, although nothing is plainer than that, 
upon the whole, the party in power has always 
been strongly national, while the opposition has 
inclined to State rights. 7 

Mr. Lopez pleads warmly for the careful culti- 
vation of the sentiment of State rights. Without 
it, he says, there is no health in us. The tenden- 
cy of all large communities is toward centraliza- 
tion, and it is full of peril. Measures must not 
be judged by their expediency rather than by 
their conformity to constitutional principles ; and 
since nationality is safe, our most important duty 
is to protect local rights. Two principles will 
surely save us—reverence for the Constitution, 


If there were but a quarter: 


and careful maintenance of the State-rights prin- 
ciple. We commend this clear and forcible state- 
ment the more willingly because it is really that 
of the soundest principle of the Republican par- 
ty. That party naturally magnified the national 
power while it was assailed, but it does not re- 
cede one inch from its declarations for State 


warning against the strife of classes is not less 
timely and wise, and his oration is as excellent in 
literary form as in its weight of suggestion. 


A GUIDE AND FRIEND. 


BERKSHIRE, in Massachusetts, is by no means 
the Switzerland of America, although it has been 
called so; but it is a most picturesque and de- 
lightful country, full of historic interest and ro- 
mantic legend and association, and its old coun- 
ty town, Lenox, has long been a favorite summer 
resort. Mr. Bryant lived for some years in his 
youth at Great Barrington, in Berkshire; Haw- 
THORNE lived at Lenox ; LonGreLLow and Hotes 
and Herman MELVILLE are associated with Pitts- 
field; Miss Sepewick and her family with Stock- 
bridge ; and the county is full of kindred inter- 
est. Its natural charms are very great, and there 
is no “ finer figure” of a mountain than Greylock, 
seen from any part of the county. 

So rich a region was sure to have its peculiar 
laureate, and “ Godfrey Greylock,” a name as sus- 
picious as Geoffrey Crayon, has naturally appear- 
ed, and in a convenient volume has collected the 
tale and incident and description of the Berk- 
shire hills and valleys. It is a manual of the 
county, the accumulated lore of a true lover and 
long resident, who has been wandering and listen- 
ing and gathering from every source, until Berk- 
shire itself may well be astonished to know how 
worthy it is of its fame. 

Mr. Greylock discusses with great plainness 
of speech, but in a kindly vein, some of the more 
noted Berkshire families; and he gives a good 
idea of the vigorous personality of Miss Sep¢wicx, 
to whom the happy compliment was most just- 
ly addressed at the Berkshire Jubilee: “ Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all.” Our author delivers one judgment, in 
speaking of Miss Sepewicx, which we have some- 
times heard elsewhere: that, so far as words go, 
there is no intolerance so unsparing as that of 
liberalism. The reason of the phenomenon which 
is here described as intolerance we suppose to be 
earnestness. “ Liberals’ are protestants. But 
there must be very strong and sincere feeling to 
drive a man out of the comfort of the existing or- 
der, and his protest will show the depth of his 
feeling and conviction. Conservatism accepts 
the old order with indifference. But Reform is 
by nature iconoclastic, and breaks the images 
which Conservatism indolently admires. We do 
not mean, however, to break a lance with Mr. 
Godfrey Greylock: we intended only to thank 
him for a most “ chatty” and entertaining Berk- 
shire companion. 


PERSONAL. 


THe TILDEN Democrats gained the day at 
Syracuse, renominating all the present State of- 
ficers except Lieutenant-Governor DoRSHEIMER, 
whose place was filled by CLARKSON N. PoTTErR. 
The defeated Tammany delegates withdrew from 
the Convention, and meeting in another hall, 
nominated their leader, JoHN KELLY, for Goy- 
ernor. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELDis as particular about his 
apparel as he was in the heyday of his youth and 
popularity as an author. At the late dinner at 
the Mansion-House, London, he was got up as 
faultlessly as ever: not a crease in his-well-fit- 
ting coat, nor an inch too much in his well-cut 
waistcoat. The remains of his once flowing hair 
were all gathered in close proximity, making a 
last gallant stand against the inroads of time, 
like the Zulus against the troops of Great Brit-. 
ain. The Park-Lane exquisite has become the 
dining-room oracle. Lightness and elegance 
have given place to solidity and responsibility, 
but self-consciousness still remains, and his 
lordship’s valet must have quite as much trou- 


over his master’s toilet now as in the days when 
‘““DISRAELI the youngeér’’ was considered the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form. 
—ALISON says that the two following lines by 
CAMPBELL compose ‘‘the most perfect and un- 
mixed metaphor in the English language:”’ 
““"Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 
—Speaking-of Mr. Justin McCartTxHy, the Uni- 
versity Magazine says: ‘* Notwithstanding Mr. 
McCartTuy’s varied gifts, his interest in politics 
seems to be the most overpowering interest in 
his life, and aap he is more in his place in 
the House t 
His election had an element of the romantic 
about it. Some private theatricals were taking 
place at his house, and in the midst of the 
amusement a en arrived, simply saying, 
‘Come to Longford; we want to elect you as a 
member.’ At a moment’s notice Mr. McCar- 
THy and his son, who acts as his secretary, start- 
ed for Longford. When he returned home he 
came back in the character of the successful 
candidate. He is re 
Ruler; but though he does not bold bimself 
no disposition as yet to join in their extravagan- 
cies. 
—Mr. Hox ey, at a recent distribution of 
rizes at the University of London, gave the 
ys an interesting talk on success in life. 
Three things, he says, are especially useful— 
intellectual quickness, industry, and the power 
of bearing fatigue. He thinks less of mere clev- 
erness than of industry and physical endurance, 
and endurance highest of all. Often a man’s 
future hangs upon bis ability to do an excessive 
amount of work. If allowed to ask the good 
fairy to endow his boy, he would ask first for a 
‘* broad deep chest, and a stomach of whose ex- 
istence he shall never know anything.’”’ Going 
further yet, while he congratulates the clever 
boys on getting the prizes, he also remarks that 
this is not everything. exami- 


| 


| nation touches but lightly on the question of 


ble, and be made to spend quite as much time, 


rded as an avowed Home * 


rights made at Chicago in 1860. Mr. Lopes's. 


an he has been anywhere as yet. | 


aloof from his party in the House, he has shown ' 


character. And a man of force of character, 
who knows well whatever he knows, who is 
responsible, trustworthy, and single-minded, is 
worth all the clever and the learned. ‘* Pro- 
fessor Circumstance’’ gives higher marks to 


character than tocleverness. Very likely among | 


those who took no prizes ‘‘there may lie the 
making of some simple soldier whose practical 
sense and indomitable courage may eave an 
army led by characterless cleverness to the 
brink of destruction, or some plain man of busi- 
ness who, by dint of sheer honesty and tirmness, 
may slowly and surely rise to prosperity and 
honor, when his more brilliant compeers, for 


lack of character, have gone down, with all who 


trusted them, to hopeless ruin.”’ 
—The Rev. Dr. LEonarpD Bacon, of New Ha- 


ven, is the oldest Congregational clergyman. 


now preaching in Connecticut. He was ordain- 
ed in 1824. The oldest clergyman in that State 
of the same denomination who has execised 
ministerial functions is the Rev, Joe Mann, of 
New Haven, who was ordained in 1815. 

—The Right Hon. Henr¥ Bouveri£ BRAND, it 
is said, will, at the close of the present Parlia- 
ment, resign his position as Speaker of the 
House of Commons, to which he was elected in 
1872 without opposition, The Speaker is fur- 
nished by the government with a’sumptuous 
residence in the New Palace of Westminster, and 
is paid a salary of $25,000 a year. Mr. BRAND is 
sixty-five years old, and is the second son of the 
twenty-first Baron Dacre. He has been twenty- 
seven years in the House of Commons. For nine 
_—— he was Parliamentary Secretary to the 

reasury, and discharged the laborious duties 
of “‘ whip” with t zeal and success. He is 
equally popular with Liberals and Conservatives, 

—The Comte de Chambord, now sixty-six, is 
straight, stout, handsome, lame, and lazy. When 
remonstrated with recently on his inactivity, he. 
replied: ‘* My life will not have been a useless 


one. I might have done less than I have done,, _ 


if I had tried to do more.’’ His devotees ad- 
dress him as ‘‘ Monseigneur” and “* Your Royal 
Highness,’’ but, in accordance with his request, 
never as ** Your Majesty.”’ 

—Lord BLOOMFIELD, formerly for twenty 


years British ambassador at Vienna, has just 


died, and having no heirs, the title is extinct. 
The family history is unique. GroreEe IV. was 
devoted to music, and ‘‘ drew a pleasant bow’’ 
on the violin. One day at Brighton the gentle- 
man who was to have made the fourth in the 
evening’s quartette was prevented from attend- 
ing. The King was expressing his vexation at 
this contretemps in strong terms, when 4 gentle- 
man present suggested that he had lately heard a 
young Irish officer, then in barracks at Brigliton, 
perform charmingly, and that possibly he might 
take the place of the defaulter. The King was 
delighted at the idea, and instantly sent to se- 
cure him. Lieutenant BLOOMFIELD came, play- 
ed, and conquered. The King took a violent 
and very enduring fancy for him, soon appointed 


him to a valuable post in the household, and - - 


BLOOMFIELD, ultimately raised to an Irish peer- 


age, remained his most confidential companion . 


up to his death. The son, just deceased, was 
appointed a page of honor, then had a free com- 
mission in the Guards, and ultimately entered 
the diplomatic service, and in 1858 was raised to. 
the English peerage. 

* —Dr. WILLIAM HENRY YOUNG, who died re- 
cently in London at the age of ninety-three, was 
on the medical staff of the British army at the 
battle of Waterloo, and had previously served in 
the Peninsular campaign. 

—General CesnouLa’s work on Cyprus has been 
translated into German by Professor Lupwia 
STERN, and a Leipsic house has brought it out 
in handsome form. A preface to it is furnished 


Professor Moritz Esers, who is connected 


with the University of Leipsic, and is widely 
known in Europe. ‘‘ What LAYARD,”’ he says, 
“has done for Babylon and Nineveh, what Ma- 
RIETTE has done for Egypt, what SCHLIEMANN 
has done for Ilium and Mycenza, that CesNoLa 
has done for Cyprus. Among the names of the 
most fortunate excavators a place of honor is 
secured for him, and he has nobly earned it 
by years of battling’ with long vexations, and 
through dangers to which our richly gifted Dr. 
SIEGISMUND fell a victim,’’ Professor EBEers 
adds that the importance of a German edition 
of the work appeared to him so great that when 
the publishers asked him for advice in the mat- 
ter he ‘not only gave a decided assent,’”’ but 
also said that he would be glad, in a preface, 
to call the attention of his countrymen to the 
translation. é 

—Mr. JoHN EstTen COOKE, author of Sfories of 
the Old Dominion, who had divers talks with 
THACKERAY wWhlien in this country, says that the 
great Englishman told him that he dictated to an. 


amanuensis the whole of Esmond and of Fenden- 


nis. He said, also, that he always began writing 
with a cigar in his mouth. He always wrote in 
the morning, as writing at night excited him so’ 
that he could not sleep. He said to Mr. Cooke 
that Becky Sharp made his fortune. ‘I married 


early,’”’ he added, “‘and wrote for bread, and 


Vanity Fair was my first successful work. I like 
Becky in that book. Sometimes I think I have 
myself some of her tastes.’’ He had apparently 
thoroughly made up his mind not to criticis;. 
his American entertainers. He said, very em 
phatically, to Mr. Cooke: “I shall not write ani 
thing upon America. My secretary may; he i} 
= mas pee And as to abusing you, if I dy 
’m ——1”’ ending with exceeding strength. He 
expressed hearty admiration of WasHINGTON 
declaring, earnestly, when Mr. Cooke said some- 
thing about the general’s being hanged as @ 
rebel if the British had caught hhise, “We had 
better have lost North America.”’ 
—Hon. J. HENRY PULESTON, member of Par- 


liament from Devonport, and now on his way to — 


this country from England, is pleasantly remem- 
bered in the social and financial circles of New 
York. He is an old newspaper man, having ed- 
ited two or three papers in Fesue yivania.. Dur- 
ing the political campaign of 1 he was an 
effective speaker for E 

war was State Agent at Washington for Penn- 
sylvania. Subsequently he became a member 
of the banking house of Jay Cooke, McCut- 
LocH, & Co. While in New York he was for. 
some time president of the St. David's (Welsh)- 
Society, conspicuous for the brightness 


and tact with which he presided at their anuual - 


dinners, and was always welcomed at the St. 
George’s, Knickerbocker, St. Andrew’s, and oth- 
er societies, for the felicitous manner in which 
he replied to the toasts in honor of the patron 
saint of Wales. : 


INCOEN, and during the-— 
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THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE. 


Atonzo B. Cornett, the Republican candidate 


‘for Governor of this State, was born at Ithaca, | 


‘ow York, January 22, 1882, and is consequently 

mn his forty-eighth year. He is the son of Hon. 
Ezra CoRNELL, one of the originators of the vast 
telegraph system of this country, and the founder 
of the University that bears his name. Young 
CorNELL received his early education at the Itha- 
ca Academy, but as his father was a poor man, 
he was obliged to go to work for himself when 
but fifteen years old. Ezra CorneLi was then 
building a telegraph line along the Erie Railway 
—one of the first long lines constructed in this 
country. He associated his son with him in this 
work, and both labored with their hired men in 
cutting telegraph poles in the woods. After the 
completion of the line young ALonzo entered the 
service of the telegraph company, and became a 
practical operator. He was employed successive- 
ly at Troy, Montreal, and Buffalo until 1848, when 
he became manager of the office at Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he remained several years. In that 
_ position Mr, CorNELL had charge of the Western 
lines of the company and of the organization of 
new lines. All these,lines were finally consoli- 
dated by the Western Union Company. From 
1855 to 1858 he was manager of the principal 
office in New York. In 1862-63 he was proprie- 
tor of a line of steamers on Cayuga Lake. From 
1862 to 1869 he was Cashier and Vice-President 
of the First National Bank of Ithaca, of which 
institution he has been a Director since its organ- 
ization. He is a Trustee of the Cornell Library 
and of the Cornell University, and a Director of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. In No- 
vember, 1852, he was married to ELLEN, daughter 
of Grorce Covert, of Ithaca, an accomplished 
and estimable lady. 

Mr. CornELL’s first political office was that of 
Chairman of his County Committee, which he 
held from 1859 to 1866. In the latter year he 
became a member of the State Committee. In 
1868 he was the Republican candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, but the notorious Democratic 
frauds of that year defeated him and his asso- 
ciates. In 1869 President Grant appointed him 
Surveyor of the Port of New York. In this po- 
sition he remained until 1872, when he was elect- 
ed a member of the State Assembly from the 
Eleventh District. In 1870 he was offered the 
Assistant Treasurership of the United States in 


this city, but he declined. The same year he was © 


made Chairman of the Republican State Commit- 
tee. In January, 1873, he was elected Speaker 
of the Assembly. At the conclusion of his term 
of service in Albany Mr. CornELL again entered 
‘into business relations with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and in 1876 he was elected 
its Vice-President. The next year he was appoint- 
ed Naval Officer of this port, in which position 
he remained until July, 1878, when he was re- 
moved by President Hayes. 


>= 


THE FRANKLIN SEARCH. 


FirrEEN months ago the little schooner Hothen 
sailed from New York for the arctic regions on 
a voyage of discovery touching the fate of the 
lamented Sir JoHN FRANKLIN, whose mysterious 


disappearance amid the frozen regions of the 
North has been the cause of so much public and 
private sorrow. On the 8th of August, 1878, the 
vessel reached Hudson Bay in .safety, and there 
landed the search party just south of Whale Point. 
From the artist who made the drawings on page 


| 
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"THE BUOY STATION, QUARANTINE LANDING, STATEN ISLAND.—Drawn sy F. 8. Cozzens.—[Ser Pace 774.] 


764 we have received the following highly inter- 
esting descriptive letter, which is dated March 1, 
1879: 

“In another month or so we shall begin our 
journey to King William Land. We have waited 
thus long in order that we might become accli- 
mated and inured to the hardships of exploring 
in the far North. 

“Two of my sketches show the place of landing, 
which is called Camp Daly, after the well-known 
President of the Geographical Society of New 
York, who has done so much for the expedition. 
The point where the artist was posted, which we 
call Observatory Hill, affords a view of the sur- 
rounding country for many miles. Looking to- 
ward the east, one may see 6n the horizon the faint 
outlines of Cape Fullerton, while Dépét Island is 
only partly visible in the sketch. At the foot 
of the hill are encamped our party, together with 


several natives of the Iwillie tribe, who have vol- , 


unteered to assist us to the best of their ability 
in our work in the spring. The whole country 
inland abounds with rocky hills, and the rugged 
landscape is intersected by innumerable lakes 
and seas. While Lieutenant Scuwarka and the 
writer made it their duty to explore the surround- 
ing country as thoroughly as possible from Cape 
Fullerton to Marble Island, the others spent the 
summer and autumn months in a simple tent. 
As far as the sea-coast is concerned, we have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a pretty accurate map, which 
may be.useful to whale-fishers. One of the sketch- 
es represents our winter-quarters at Camp Daly. 
During the last days of October the thermometer 
fell thirty-four degrees in ‘twenty-four hours, 
which made our tent no longer inhabitable. We 
were obliged to build a shelter of ice and sail- 
cloth, which we covered with snow, as this was 
both plentiful and sufficiently hard. In this hut 
we are living quite cozily, in Esquimaux fashion, 
and have no reason to complain, although we 
have barely got coal-oil enough te.cook our meals, 


and only train-oil lamps for keeping ourselves 


warm. 

_ “Tn January we went to Marble Island (lat. 
62° 33’ N., long. 91° 06’ W.) to visit the ships 
lying at anchor there for the winter, and to de- 
liver the letters which we desired to send to those 
at home. The ships wintering in Hudson Bay 
generally lie at anchor in Marble Island to the 
end of May or beginning of June, when they set 
sail and continue their fishery. This year the 


fleet consists of the schooner Eothen, of New 


York, and the brigs Jsabella, Abbott Lawrence, and 
Abbie Bradford, of New Bedford. 

“The Esquimaux, who, like ourselves, come 
here to visit and also to barter goods, have built 
their snow-huts near the ships, and are very ysefwl 
to the seamen in catching fish. Scurvy in a dan- 
gerous form makes its appearance here every 
year, and often proves fatal. A cliff near the har- 
bor bears the name of Deadman’s Island. Here 
are the graves of the whale-fishers. I shall here 
give their names, and explain the picture ina 
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few words. On Marble Island itself there are 


‘countless graves. The first burial on Deadman’s 


island was in 1864. The name of the individual 
was McMarsmatt., This is all that the faded in- 
scription says. A t addition was made to the 
cemetery in the winter of 1872-78 through the 
stranding of the barks Ansel Gibbs and ony 
Tafft, of New Bedford. The last-named vessel, 
the wreck of which is still visible in the back- 
ground of the harbor, had on board fifty persons. 
At high tide the water flooded the hold. Scur- 
vy, partly brought on by the dampness, made 
its appearanee, and thirteen men fell victims to 
this disease during the winter months, while al- 
most the entire crew were down sick. The monu- 
ment in the centre is erected to them. The names 
are as follows: From the bark Ansel Gibbs—An- 
E. P. Enver, L. pg C. Srizes, C. 
Sincer, M. Ews, M. McConext, and M. Luis. From 
the bark Orry T. GaRLery, 
F. Coteman, and F, Granam. One tombstone bears 
the inscription : ‘Harry B. Martin, died Jan. 28, 
1873, aged 88 years 9 months, second mate of 
schooner A. Bradford.’ On the cross near by 
we read, ‘Danze O’ConeELt, died of consumption 
Dec. 24, 1876, Bk A. Houghton” The monu- 
ment at the right bears on one side the inscrip- 
tion: ‘Memory of Herman Brown, drowned at 
Mable Island, Oct. 14, 1874 ;’ on the other side: 
‘Erected to the memory of the larboard boat’s 
crew of the schooner Abbie Bradford, lost in the 
Ross Welcome, Sept. 5, 1874—W. F. Rosson, 
mate, W. F. harpunier, T. Ranpa ct, 


Wane, F. Date, A. K. Sreman.’ 


‘There are many jonely spots where seamen and 
soldiers find their last resting-place, but surely 
few lonelier or sadder than this. The rocks pre- 
vent digging a grave, and a cold stone hill, cover- 
ed with snow and ice the greater part of the year, 
is the resting-place of many a young man whose 
parents and friends at home vainly await his re- 
turn. 

“Our party is composed of Lieutenant Frep- 
Scuwarka, U.S. A., commander; WILLIAM 
Gitper, of the New York Herald; Henry W. 
Kuvrscuak, from Prague, Austria; Frank MEL- 
mo, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Joz EBERLING 


-(Esquimau Jor), from Groton, Connecticut ; Net- 


chilly Joz and family; Gerry (a member of the 
Iwillie tribe) and family; and: Tutvna (of the 
Iwillie tribe) and family. 

“The equipage consists of four sleighs and for- 


| ty-five to fifty dogs. All the members are in ex- 


cellent health, and look forward with pleasant 
anticipations to suitable weather for starting. 
Ever since our stay here we have made every 
possible effort to obtain news of the lost expedi- 
tion, and are fully resolved to solve the mystery, 
or else to give our friends in New York positive 
assurance that further efforts in the future would 
be useless, and that only time or chance can re- 
veal the mystery. The line of march as now de- 
cided upon is this: To follow in a northwest di- 
rection a river, about twelve miles from Camp 
Daly, which flows into Hudson Bay, and which 
was named Lorillard River by Lieutenant Scuwar- 
ka, then cut across to Backs River (Great Fish 
River), using the frozen seas and lakes for a 
passage, and following the direction of the river 
to its mouth. From the beginning of June to 
the end of September we shall have opportunity 
to carry out our search, and in the winter we 
shall travel back over the snow and ice. So long 
we shall, of course, be cut off from all correspond- 
ence, but we hope to be able to bring home hap- 
py tidings in 1880.” _ 


‘a STORY OF AN INDIAN RACE-MEET. 


CHAPTER L 
THE COURSE. 


Ir was late in the afternoon of a January day; 
the sun was sinking lower and lower over Cuchua- 
higar, but, as if unwilling to depart without a final 
burst of splendor, lit the waters of the lake which 
lies on the outskirts of that small civil station 
with dazzling brilliancy. Defying the pencil of 
painter, the pen of poet, to depict them, the rich 
colors mingle and glow: above, they melt through 
every rainbow hue, from the faintest shades of 
opal, blue, and green, to the deepest crimson and 


violet ; below, in the sheeny ripple, they fade from 


the crimson to the blue again; islands of gold 
and purple float in the sea of light, and across it 
a dark low-lying belt of land stretches, immovable 
and 
toward us; and among the rich Indian foliage we 
can see large palace-like buildings or low white 
bungalows surrounded by bright flower gardens 
which reach-here and there to the water’s edge. 
Behind us lies Cuchuahigar ; and stretching from 
the shores of the lake on our right is a large ex- 
panse of unshaded turfy ground, bounded on the 
farther side from the waters by trees and jun- 
gles, and merging in the distance in the dark belt 
of land that divides the sky and water before us. 

This turfy stretch is “the Course,” and its mo- 
notony is at present unbroken, save perhaps by 
the dusky half-clad figures of a few “ dhobies,” 
or washer-men, who, with their miserable ghastly- 


’ looking donkeys, wend their way wearily home 


from the water. All is still and at rest here, 
bathed. in a sleepy glow of warmth and light. 
The lipping waters murmur softly among the 
reeds near the shore; the branches of a few trees 
‘near, bent by the lightest of breezes, stoop softly 
to kiss their graceful shadows in the waters; no 
harsh sound reaches us, and even the hum of the 
bazar has a soothing influence. The far-away 
murmur is, suggestive, however, of the bustle and 
stir going on in the streets behind us, and our 
fancy can picture them not unpleasantly, safe 


¥ from this racket and din. 


There we can fancy the dark-skinned sparsely 
clad men and women, who move in crowds to and 


To the left the land widens out - 


fro, bargaining and chattering with those they 
meet, or with those who sit cross-legged in open 
booths behind their outspread wares. We can 
picture the young women, carrying on their heads 
baskets or earthen vessels filled with water or 
native food, their bright black eyes glancing 
swiftly to right or left beneath the well-balanced 
burden as they move erect and firm along; or 
old filthy-looking hags, with wizened faces and 
indifferent gaze, who sit, with their knees hud- 
dled up to their chins, smoking their hookahs 
with calm stolidity; and here and there perhaps 
more richly clad natives, who strut with pompous 
Pharisaical air amiong the throng. Creaking na- 
tive carts, drawn by dull heavy-eyed bullocks, are 
jostled unceremoniously about; jangling spring- 
less vehicles hurry recklessly along; but, above 
all and through all, little naked miserable chil- 
dren squeal and creep and squat about, regard- 
less alike of the feet of man or beast. 

From our quiet retreat we can see the water- 
carriers, characteristic of the hour, come to the 
bend of the lake, where the river that flows 
through it issues forth again, fill their unwieldy- 
looking bags, and trot away to sprinkle their re- 
freshing burden on the hot dusty roads; and 
louder and louder, as the sun sinks lower, drown- 
ing the hum of voices, there comes from the ba- 
zars the sound of jangling bells and creaking 
wheels, for the offices are closing for the day, and 
the natives in their noisy vehicles are streaming 
homeward. 

Gradually the sharper sound of horses’ hoofs, 
and the even rumbling of well-oiled wheels, like. 
the tones of some low clear music, can be distin- 
guished among the confusion of harsher notes ; 
and carriages, breaking on the stillness, curve 
round the"bend of the river, and sweep along by 
the shores of the lake. : 

In one of the first of these carriages sit two 
elderly ladies and a young girl 

“Dear me!” ejaculates the elder and stouter 
of the two who redline luxuriously in the back 
seat of the carriage; “I told you, Emily, that the 
clocks could not be right: see how high the sun 
still is.” 

“ Ah, well, what does it matter?” answers the 
other, listlessly ; “and there are some others and 
our own party here, at any rate.” 

“ Yes, there are a few,” rejoins the first speaker. 
“The Course will be lively to-night, I dare say. 
They say there are a great many in for this meet.” 

The carriages swept on by the shore of the 
lake; then, turning across the turf, returned by 
another way near to the entrance of the Course 
again. As that in which the three ladies sat 
passed by on a second tour, a party of riders is- 
sued from the road and came swiftly toward it. 

“TI hear riders coming, surely; who are they, 
Cissy ?” queried Mrs. Campbell, mother of the 
young girl who sat facing her, and sister of the 
third occupant of the carriage, Mrs. Ricart. 

Cissy Campbell ‘leaned lightly forward, and, 
glancing at the new-comers, answered, softly: 
“Some of Mrs. Stevenson’s party, I think, mam- 
ma ; they have mustered a good ndmber.” 

Almost as the girl spoke, the riders came along- 
side. Mrs. Campbell bowed haughtily.. Cissy 
smiled, and nodded freely ; but as her eye passed 
lightly over the party, she started slightly, and 
bowed again, whilst a crimson flush rose over 
neck and face, and her eyes lit up unconsciously. 

Mrs. Campbell, a languid-looking, showily dress- 
ed woman, surveyed her daughter with surprise, 
and looking at the riders again, remarked, some- 
what pointedly: “ Captain Lambert was not there, 
Cissy, was he ?” 

“ No,” answered the girl ; and she put her hand 
to her face to hide her confusion. 

“No, no,” said the other occupant of the car- 
riage, a sneer seeming to lurk in her tones, though 
she smiled sweetly enough. ‘“ But I think I see 
an old flame of Miss Cissy’s there.” 

“ Who, then ?” asked Mrs. Campbell. 

“ A Mr. Burton,” continued Mrs. Ricart, smooth- 
ly, “ who came out in the same steamer with us— 
one of these penniless, nothing-to-live-on young 
people, you know, who really ought to be kept in 
a& separate part, of the ship, I think, and not al- 
lowed to mix among pretty but foolish young 
ladies.” 

“Pity but the owners of the steamers had a 
hint, and kept a cage apart for them; it would, I 
am sure, cause quite a run on the ship of elderly 
chaperons and their charges,” remarked Cissy, 
with curling lip. 

_ Mrs. Ricart smiled again, but though the eyes 
nearly disappeardd in the little puffy cheeks, they 
did not twinkle merrily. 

“And Mr. Burton, where is he now? In the 
district ?” asked Mrs. Campbell, after a pause. 

“No; lives in Calcutta, I believe, where he gets 
some few hundred rupees a month,” Mrs. Ricart 
replied, spitefully. ‘‘Can’t live on a pittance like 
that there; will take fever and die, or go home 
soon, I should fancy. I hope he is not coming to 
the district to recruit, however—at least not to 
Cissy’s neighborhood.” 

“I do not see what Cissy has to do with it,” re- 
plied the other sister, pettishly. 

“ Ah, she might strike up the old flirtation, you 
know, and that spoils a girl’s chances so, I always 
think,” Mrs. Ricart answered, with seeming care- 
lessness. 

“Flirtation! I trust Cissy is incapable of such 
a thing,” said her mother, severely. 

“T should certainly be ashamed of myself were 
I guilty of it,” put in Cissy, boldly. 

“Yes, it is a most unladylike proceeding, and 
were I to imagine your encouragement of Captain 
Lambert meant nothing more, I should indeed 
be angry,” spoke Mrs. Campbell, as she glanced 
scarce lovingly at the girl. 

_ Cissy’s face flushed with vexation ; she bit her 
lip, but did not answer, and the subject was 


Meanwhile, vehicles of all descriptions follow- 
ed one another round the bend of the river, and 
partics of riders came streaming across the 


ively as it had before been desolate and desert- 
ed. Gradually then the gay throng drew to one 
spot near the side of the lake where a native 
band began to play, and where they congregated 
to gossip and enjoy the music. The turfy stretch 


‘was again deserted, save where a rider careered 


alone across the turf, perhaps, or a carriage, prob- 
ably filled with natives, would sweep round the 
drive a while, and slip unnoticed away: only in 
this one spot was there life and laughter. 

Near the carriage in which Cissy Campbell sat, 
a knot of gentlemen stood conversing. 

_ “That Campbell girl is the prettiest of the new 
importations this year: don’t you think so, Bry- 
ant ?” asked one—Mr. Stevenson. 

“T like that dreamy face of hers,” answered 
the man addressed. “The most of the girls about 
here have so much nonsense and affectation about 
them. Miss Campbell’s looks a genuine, steady, 
English face, and I always admire expression 
more than mere features.” 

“There is an affectation that savors of high- 
flown nonsense too, you know,” said Mr. Steven- 
son, with a careless laugh. ‘I confess I never 
can get much out of Miss Cissy; but my wife 
thinks of her as only a little below the angels. 
Burton, you came out with her: what did you 
think of her, eh ?” 

Graham Burton had been regarding Cissy as 
his companions spoke. She was sitting with her 
face turned toward the sky, where the setting sun 
had left faint streaks of opal and amber, and a 
quiet sweet look rested on her face: the face was 
pale, the features delicate; but the lips were pale 
and firm, the eyes deep and gentle. His face 
softened as he looked at her, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation answered: “I think she is what 
she looks, gentle and true, but shy and reserved ; 
that old dragon, Mrs. Ricart, was so vigilant, how- 
ever, one really could not get to know her well.” 

“‘ Ah, the aunt is a perfect Gorgon,” interrupt- 
ed Mr, Stevenson. ‘She brings out her lambs 
every second year to the slaughter: that is num- 
ber three getting into the carriage. She looks 
more snake-like than ever in that clinging habit, 
and is a sneak like the rest, no doubt.” 


“ Looks it,” said another of the group. “ You 
bet Mother Ricart sets her at Lambert.” 
“ Never a bit,” replied Stevenson. “ Miss Cis- 


sy is to get the Chevalier Lambert. Mrs. Ricart 
daren’t interfere; Mrs. Campbell is too much of 
a rich sister for that.” 

“Well, perhaps not by fair means,” said the 
other, shrugging his shoulders carelessly; “ but 
I would not mind taking two to one that if Alice 
Ricart .can catch Lambert, she will. The sides 
are not equal, you see: it’s mother and daughter 
against the other mother. Miss Campbell is evi- 
dently neutral, though maybe it is most telling; 
soft, too, of a girl, if she is indifferent, to let *her- 
self be disposed of so passively.” And the speak- 
er moved off to another group, while Graham Bur- 
ton looked rather savagely after him. 

“Lambert is to stay the race-week with them,” 
added Stevenson ; “it will be rather fun watching 
the game.” 

“ Will it?” said Graham to himself, as he saun- 
tered off toward the lake, and gnawed his mus- 
tache with true English vigor. 

In truth, matters had gone further than Mrs. 
Ricart knew, or than one would have conjectured 
from the composed way in which Graham Burton 
had answered his friend. As he stood by the 
lake, his thoughts reverted to a moon-lit night on 
board, when he had stood by Cissy, had seen the 
trembling of her lip, heard the tremor of her 
voice, as they spoke of the morrow’s parting; 
and almost persuaded himself, as he spoke of 
the determination and confidence he had that he 
would make his way quickly, and see her again, 
that she would be true to their unwhispered love. 
For Graham Burton then was proud and poor, and 
would not let his feelings overcome his reason ; 
and Graham Burton now, though proud still, had 
become suddenly and unexpectedly rich. To win 
the fruit he had before withheld himself from 
plucking, though it trembled within his grasp, was 
still his resolve; but to win it for himself alone. 
In the uncertainty of the present, he half repent- 
ed that he had let the favorable moment pass, half 
repented of the resolution which must place many 
difficulties in his way ; but, smiling quietly to him- 
self again, he muttered firmly to himself: “ No, no; 
if money is to do it, I had rather his bought her 
than mine.” Nevertheless his heart beat as he 
neared the carriage where Cissy Campbell sat; 
and as he pressed her hand, and stood by her in 
the fading light, something very like love gleam- 
ed in the eyes of both, and Graham was very hap- 
py as he watched the girl’s sweet face flush and 
pale beneath his glance. 

She introduced him to her mother, whose bow 
was the chilliest of the chill, and Mrs. Ricart’s 
manner was no less freezing; yet he kept his 
stand in spite of the cold looks directed at him, 
and. the officiously warm welcome accorded to 
Captain Lambert and others who came near. 

The scene in which they formed a part was 
gay and busy. Among the carriages and vehi- 
cles gathered together, the horses prancing about, 
or standing meekly still, gay figures bent over to 
chat and flirt and gossip, or, like butterflies from 
flower to flower, flitted lightly from one group 
to another; while men went wandering up and 
down, now laughing here, now whispering there. 
The dark figures of syces in fancy liveries by the 
horses’ heads, or ayahs in their picturesque garb 


carrying children about, lent strangeness to the. 


scene ; and above the merry laughter and hum 
of voices music swelled out ever and anon. Soon 
darkness crept over the scene, lamps began to 
twinkle, and now and again a carriage with its 
pair of glowing eyes would issue softly from the 
crowd, and wend its way smoothly over the turfy 
of the river; yet Graham 

his stand. 

““¥ou will be at the ball this evening?” 
asks, in a low voloe. ” 


“Of course, Mr. Burton. I wonder if. it wil] | 


be a nice one.” ; 

“To me, yes, if you are there. Are you en- 
gaged for the first waltz ?” 

“Yes; I am so sorry.” 

“The second ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Gone too; then which may I have ?” 

“Shall we say the fourth? It is my first va- 
cant dance.” 

“ An unlucky number; but never mind. You 
won't forget ?” 

“TI shall be sure to remember,” answered Cissy, 
softly; and a few minutes later her companion 
had pressed her hand again, and sauntered off, 
whistling gayly. 

Captain Lambert took the vacant place at Cissy’s 
elbow. The son of a wealthy proprietor in the 
district, with a good income at his own disposal, 
he had taken a trip out to India to see the coun- 
try, and give a look to his father’s interests in 
passing. An insipid well-featured face, tall fig- 
ure, and simpering manner were his chief charac- 
teristics; but, one of the most eligible partis in 
the neighborhood, he had-been made much of, 
and believed unhesitatingly in the superior mer- 
its which so many graciously attributed to him. 

Graham Burton watched him for a moment. 

“She does not care for him, anyhow,” he mut- 
tered confidently to himself, as, by the light of a 
passing lamp, he saw unquestionable indifference 
to the gallant captain’s power of making himself 
agreeable revealed on Cissy’s face; and vaulting 
lightly on his horse, he took a sharp canter across 
the grass, then pulling up to an easy trot, went 
meditating home. 

“‘ Ha, and what dance am I to be honored with 
this auspicious evening ?” Captain Lambert had 
asked, gegme' caressing a carefully reared mus- 
tache. 

“T think we are already engaged for the sec- 
ond waltz,” Cissy answered, stiffly. 

“ Oh<yes; but you can afford more than one to 
continued the captain, insinuatingly. 

“Cissy will, I am sure, be delighted to dance 
as many as you like, Captain Lambert,” Mrs. 
Campbell remarked, smiling sweetly. 

“Then the fourth, Miss Campbell, if you 

lease.” 

“ Sorry I am engaged,” she said, shortly. 

“To whom ?” asked her mother, frowning. 

“To Mr. Burton,” replied the girl, coloring ; 
disdaining, yet feeling much inclined, to evade 
the question. 

‘Mr. Burton can, I think, be easily disposed of. 
It is rather presuming in these young men to 
push themselves forward so early in the even- 
ing,” said Mrs. Campbell, angrily. 

“Oh, I should not dream of disappointing Mr. 
Burton. Burton—who is he? Haven’t heard 
the name before. What a bore it must be to 
dance with these young apes! Yes, very pre- 
suming, shockingly so; but perhaps you'll give 
me the fifth, Miss Campbell ?” | 

“ Fifth waltz? Would you not prefer a square 
dance, Captain Lambert? My third quadrille is 
not filled up.” | 

“Third quadrille—oh, certainly; I am not en- 
gaged. MayI have the pleasure?” And he tried 
to look sentimentally sweet, and succeeded in 
looking simply idiotic. 

“T shall be most happy,” replied Cissy, care- 
lessly. “Had we not better be going, mamma ? 
I am wearying to get home ?” she added. | 

Captain Lambert never dreamed of the words 
containing a hint ; the idea would have been pre- 

terous. Mrs. Campbell simply frowned. 

“And what have you been busy with, Alice 
dear?” asked Mrs. Ricart, with a would-be tender 
smile. She had been sitting in solemn silence 
for some time, whilst Alice had been flirting vig- 
orously over her side of the carriage, much to the 
disgust of Mrs. Campbell, who sat facing her. 
“ Are your dances all filled up also?” 

“ All, excepting the fourth waltz, for ever so far 
down,” answered Alice, returning the affectionate 
glance—they kept these looks on view, as trades- 
men do their choice wares. Of course she had 
heard no discussion about that waltz; she never 
did hear what was going on on one side whilst 
busy on another. 

“The fourth waltz! Might J be honored with 
it? I do not think you have favored me with 
one single dance, Miss Ricart,” simpered the cap- 
tain ! 


“Not honored you! Why, it was you who 
would not honor me, you cruel man,” answered 
Miss Ricart, with a lively arch look. “ “I shall 
be most delighted; thank you very much. I 
know how to appreciate it, I can assure you ; you 
are in such demand, I know;” and she cast a 
swift coquettish glance at him, and turned away. 

“So the despised dance has been disposed of, 
after all,” cooed Mrs. Ricart. If they did wish 
to put Captain Lambert out of conceit with Cissy’s 
manner, it could scarcely be detected, could it, 
under the garb of the affectionate aunt and cous- 
in, who welcomed him for the dear girl’s sake ? 

As they conversed, the throng of carriages had 
been gradually thinning, and but few were left 
as Cissy at last heard the welcome order given 
toreturn home. The driver gathered up his reins, 
the syces jumped to their perches behind, and 
with a sigh of relief she sank back among the 
cushions, a8 they bowled away softly over the 
turf toward the lamp-lit bazars. Unconscious of 
the dark faces and strange sights with which she 
had already become familiar, she was borne 
through the lighted streets, the bazars, so pictur- 
esque and weird when the glare of the sun is not 
there to show their filth and wretchedness, when 
the roads that have been so dusty, so baking hot, 
are still moist and cool from their artificial show- 
er. Away beyond to opener country the carriage 
glided, where the stars and the moon and the 
trees overshadowed them, among the camp and 
the bungalows dispersed all over the station, and 
full to overflowing for the next few days with 
those who meet and minglo and welcome une an- 
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other for a short time, united by the common bond. 


are strangers in a strange land. 
the turfy they have left behind be- 
comes once more desolate and bare ; the last of 
the stragglers leaves it; the moon rises softly 
over it; the stars shimmer down into the lake; the 
light winds ripple the silvery surface of the wa- 
ters. Save the sound of the whispering reeds, 
not a murmur is heard, not a trace of life is left, 


not an echo is heard of the merry voices that filled _ 


ir with laughter but a short while before. 
The carriage ‘which contained Mrs. Campbell, 
Mrs. Ricart, and their daughters turned finally 
into the compound of a large bungalow, where 
several tents and a large semiana (or open tent, 
furnished like a room, but with no walls) were 
pitched. Here dusky res with lights would 
be seen gliding about, and in the semiana several 
ladies and gentlemen were already seated, chat- 
ting and laughing, or refreshing themselves with 
“ drinks. Others followed in carriages or on 


horseback, who like themselves had been 
riding or driving on the course, and now discuss- 


or 
ed the neighbors they had met, or their own af-— 


fairs, till it was time to dress for their late din- 
ner, and the ball which was to take place that 
evening. By ones and twos, they soon slipped 
away again, the gentlemen to the tents which 
had been provided for their riding or sleeping 
| the ladies to the accommodation 
afforded by the bungalow. . 

Let us follow the two cousins as they retired 


‘to the room which they were to share together, 


where their native women already awaited them, 
and ball dresses had been spread out on their 
ready. Cissy submitted herself at once to 


beds 
the hands of her ayah ; Alice flitted about rest- 


lessly a while, and chatted unceasingly as she 
pulled out ribbons and flowers to try which would 
best suit her olive complexion; ever and anon 
caressing and her cousin—a proceed- 
ing she would still have persisted in had she 
even known how the recipient shrank from it. 
The two girls are a t contrast as we see them 
together by the bright light of the wall la 
Cissy is tall and calm and stately; Alice slight, 
short, and lively. The lips of the one are full, 
sweet, and firm; those of the other thin and 
tight, the short upper lip continually parting over 
pearly white teeth. Neither has much color, but 
Cissy’s complexion is delicately tinted and pale, 
whilst Alice’s is a clear olive, beneath which the 
crimson glows often warmly. The one wears her 
hair in golden-brown twists about the crown of 
her head, the other in an intricate mass of soft, 
silky braids. Alice’s eyes are sharp and near— 
glowing black eyes that sparkle bewitchingly and 
confuse one often ; Cissy’s, a soft violet blue, with 
a calm, tranquil look in their depths. Both are 
beauties in their way. 

“Ah, you are going to wear white to-night, 
Cissy; you always look so well in white; and 
these frosted flowers are beautiful. Now J need 
more color. Should I wear scarlet or maize flow- 
ers, do you think ?” said Alice. 
| “Maize to-night, with that black net; at least 
if you do not lose your color, as you so often do,” 
answered her cousin. “ But you can easily change 
the flowers after dinner, if you do need something 
brighter.” 


Now chatting quietly, now continuing silently, 


the two girls had almost completed their toilet, 
when a knock was heard at the door. ‘“‘Come 


in!” ‘they called. 


A native woman, in her picturesque garb, lift- 
ed the curtain before. the door, and entered. 
Gleaming black eyes and‘ivory teeth lit up the 
dark face, which glowed beneath the graceful 


’ white cheddar which native women wear as she 


— profoundly to one cousin, then to the 
other. 

“ What is it, Mahajunia ?” asked Alice. ‘“ Does 
mamma want me?” 

“The Maam Sahib sends her salams to the 
Mus Baba, and wishes to speak to her,” answer- 
ed the woman, in Hindoostanee. 

“All right; tell her Pll come,” replied Ali 
in the same language ; and taking the rest o 
her flowers, ete., in her hand, she stepped out by 
an open window into the veranda, and walking 
along nearly the whole length of the house, tapped 
at another window, and entered her mother’s 
room 


What is it, mamma? Do you want your flow- 
ers fixed? These stupid native women can do 
nothing right,” she said. 


“No, no, Alice dear,” answered Mrs. Ricart. | 


“The mail letters. have just come in from the 
factory, and there is one this week from your 
aunt Jane.” 

“Ha! and what has she to say to it? Recom- 
mends scales and calisthenics, combined with as 
speedy and brilliant a marriage as circumstances 
will allow, I sup 

“Well, well; but my letter has something real- 
ly important in it.” 

Indeed 

“Yes; listen. Hem! Where is it?” mutter- 
ed Mrs. Ricart, running her fingers over several 
closely written “Jane does write such 
a lot of twaddle, to be sure! Ah, here! ‘By- 
the-bye, did you meet a young fellow—Burton— 
on board? Mrs. Somerville has a lady from the 
country visiting her who knows a lad of that 
name who went out to a situation in Calcutta by 
your steamer. He has just come in for a fine 
estate, and no end of money, from the grumpy 
old granduncle who sent him out, and with whom, 
it seems, he was a favorite; though he never 
guessed it. I don’t suppose you would dream of 
cultivating his acquaintance on board; but we 
Were Just thinking what a grand chance it might 
have been for Alice and Cissy, ané that you 
might encourage any opportunity of meeting him 


again. You can give my news this mail to Em- 


ily,’ ete.” 

Mrs. Ricart had been lying luxuriously back in 
a low chair as she read; she folded her letter in 
silence, Alice’s face had become more and more 


‘mind. J 
_ed her lips, and as a faint tin 


surprised ; at the end she elevated her eyebrows, 
and whistled softly. | 

“* Alice, I wish you would not do that; it is so 
unladylike,” said the mother, re hfully. 

“Ah, bosh! But Burton will be a fine catch.” 

“Yes ; much better than Lambert.’ 

“Then I am to give up all idea of the one, and 
try the other,eh? Is that the little game ?” 

“Don’t speak so vulgarly, Alice. You under- 
stand that your aunt wishes Cissy to encourage 
Captain Lambert, and that Mr. Burton would be 
an excellent parti. You have your own way to 
make in the world, as your aunt and I had; and 
you know what a stupid choice I made Doe but 
what your father seemed well enough off at one 
time); and, on the contrary, you see what an ex- 
cellent position your aunt enjoys, with plenty of 
money, and as the wife of a judge. I should ad- 
vise you to make yourself agreeable to Mr. Bur- 
ton, and leave Cissy to the man her mother wish- 
es her to marry.” 

“ And which she doesn’t,” said Alice, bluntly. 

“ Absurdity! She’s very insipid, and won't 
care.” 

“ Still waters run deep, you know.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Don’t be sentimental. Do 
you mean to let the chance slip ?” 

“No, not I. I dare say you'll help me.” 

“Of course, with pleasure. I am glad to see 
you so sensible. In the first place, you must make 
yourself look nice. You do look rather well to- 
night; but you want something brighter in your 
hair ” 


“T should not object to your opal aigrette,” said 
Alice, coolly. 

“Well, then, you must take care of it;” and to 
Alice’s astonishment, the jewel was willingly pro- 
duced and fastened in her hair, where the weird 
lights shimmered beautifully. 

“Yes, you'll do,” said her mother, approving- 


‘ly. “Is not that Cissy’s voice in the drawing 


room ?” 
“Yes; and the great Lambert is sure to join 


her. I suppose I need not go in, eh?” 


“No,” said Mrs. Ricart, with answering smile. 
“We will go into Emily’s room a little, and tell 
her some of Jane’s news—only forget the letter. 
She can see it some other day, you know.” 

Alice shrugged her shoulders callously, and fol- 
lowed her mother. 

Meanwhile Cissy had glided into the drawing- 
room in a soft cloud of white, her eyes deep and 
mellow, her cheeks glowing, and a glad tremor 
away deep down beneath the serene exterior. 
When the gallant captain joined her and request- 
ed a song, in the little interval before dinner, she 
had poured the words out with full expression, 
glad to be free from talking to him, and to relieve 
the mutterings of her heart in music. Captain 
Lambert was still standing behind her with a sim- 
pering smile, congratulating himself on the rich 
voice and handsome figure of his future bride, 
when the guestssbegan to flock in, all dressed for 


the evening’s amusement. NE 
CHAPTER II. 
THE BALL. 

LaLsERIA, the residence of the Raj of Cuchua- 
higar, who permitted a part of his palace to be 
thrown open for the convenience of those who 
wished to get up dances in the station, was alive 
with life and light as Mrs. Campbell and her party 
entered. She swept into the ball-room on her 
husband’s arm, who led Cissy, pure and white as 
a stately snowy lily, on the other. 

A large room stretching across the end of the 
building, and surrounded on three sides by a ve- 
randa, was the chief apartment used on such oc- 
casions as the present. Bright candelabra blaz- 
ing with Jight were suspended from a gorgeous 
arched roof, and mirrors and doors alternated all 
round the room. In the centre stood two large 
pillars, dividing the area into two equal parts; 
the nearer half was softly carpeted, and furnish- 
ed luxuriously with low couches and chairs ; but 
beyond the pillars the floor was waxed and shin- 
ing, unencumbered by couch or other article of 


- furniture which might impede the progress of the 


dancers. The veranda, to which doors led on 
all sides, was curtained in to the right and beyond, 
and used partly as a supper-room, partly for the 
musicians ; but in front of the building it was free 
and open, and here ¢éte-a-téte and flirtations were 
carried en, and heated dancers retired for a breath 
of the cool night air. * 

The first dance was almost over as Cissy arrived ; 
but her partner soon appeared to claim her for 
what remained of it, Round the room she glided 
gracefully and calmly, but ever and anon the gold- 
en-brown lashes were lifted, and the violet eyes 

quietly over her partner’s shoulder, seeking 
ep that would not be banished from her 

At last a sweet smile of recognition-part- 
of color mounted 
to the snowy brow, Graham Burton’s heart beat 
gladly, and the blood flowed swifter through his 
veins, 

Mrs. Campbell and her sister were sitting side 
by side; Alice was busy dancing. 

“There is that young fellow Burton, Emily,” 
said Mrs. Ricart. “Do you know, I think you 
should be careful about dear Cissy ; she has a de- 
cided liking for the young fellow. I did not say 
much on the Course this ——- for 7 know 
0 position only makes a girl more obstinate ; 
vexed to that he should have follow- 
ed her from Calcutta. I was quite anxious, I can 
assure you, on board.” 

_ “What nonsense, Ann! Cissy would never be 
such a fool.” 

“Hem! you think so; but you will see your 
mistake yet. You see she refused Captain Lam- 
bert the fourth waltz because of him.” 

“Yes, I was so angry, I felt inclined to for- 
bid her dancing with Mr. Burton at all.” 

“That would be a mistake, dear; believe me, 
she will think the more of him, if you oppose her, 


.ter. Graham Burton 


the Saxon Chronicle. 


“ But what can one do?” asked Mrs. Campbell, 
peevishly. 

“Ah, a great many things can be managed 
quite quietly, Emily; for instance, you, who so 
often have fainting fits, might fancy yourself ill 
at the time she wanted to dance with him, and 
call her away.” 

“ Well, but she would only dance with him 


again. 

“ Ah, but then supposing I took the trouble to 
make him believe that she avoided him purpose- 
ly, and were to get Alice to flirt with him, and 
make Cissy jealous. Then if we could keep up 
the misunderstanding, the thing would soon be 
knocked on the head. Indeed, I would seem to 
encourage him to the house, and be kind to him ; 
and the more Alice and he are together, the more 
Cissy is likely to encourage Captain Lambert.” 

“But would Alice take the trouble?” asked 
Mrs. Campbell, dubiously. “And you yourself? 
Iam such a poor hand at anything diplomatic ; 
and Alice is fond of her own way.” | 

“ Ah, Emily, you misjudge poor Alice,” answered 
Mrs. Ricart, deprecatingly. ‘She is devoted to 
dear Cissy, and I am sure it would be very little 
return on our for all your kindness to us.” 

“Oh, pray do not speak of that,” replied Mrs. 
Campbell, languidly. “I will leave matter 
quite in your hands, then ; don’t forget to remind 
me at the right time.” 

“That I will not,” responded Mrs. Ricart, em- 
phatically. ‘‘ Ah, here comes Captain Lambert.” 
oo Lambert sauntered up to Mrs. Camp- 

’s side. 


“Miss Cissy has been busy dancing, I see,” he 
remarked. ‘“ But here she comes.” 
“Yes, the next set isthe Lancers. Are you go- 


ing to dance ?” 


* And you, Cissy ?” she asked, as the girl 
sat down by her side. 

“IT was; but Mr. Stevenson has not come: his 
wife says he was lazy,” replied Cissy. 

“Then do sit down and rest, and don’t fag your- 
self at the very beginning of the evening. ere 
pray sit 

own.” 

Mrs. Ricart had moved away to meet her daugh- 
came up. 

“Mr. Stevenson deputed me’ to ask this dance 
of you, Miss Campbell. May I have the pleasure ?” 
he asked. 


“ Cissy is not to dance this time; she 
and Captain Lambert intend to have a rest,” said 
Mrs. Campbell, quietly and decidedly. 

“Oh, I am sorry for that,” said Burton, coldly ; 
and the tears rose in Cissy’s eyes as he drew him- 
self up and walked away. 

“Oh, I say, Lambert,” called out a gentleman 
a few minutes later, “do just take a partner for 
this set of Lancers; we only need one couple to 
complete the set, and I can get no one. Do, 
there’s a good fellow!” 7 

“* Miss Campbell, would you not break your res- 
olution ?” simpered the captain. 

“* Oh, do oblige us !” urged the stranger. 

“No, thank you, Captain Lambert; I have just 
refused Mr. Burton.” 

“Refused Mr. Burton! What does that mat- 
ter?” said Mrs. Campbell. “ Dear me, Cissy, how 
very silly you are, to make such a fuss, and keep 
people waiting! If you are so particular, can you 
not explain it again? Go now, at once; don’t 
make yourself conspicuous.” 

Cissy’s face flushed. ‘I can explain it after- 
ward at our waltz,” she thought; and in the ex- 
pediency of the moment she hesitated, faltered, 
and moved away. 

Graham Burton stood near, watching. He did 
not hear the words, but the result sufficed him. 
Indignation swelled in his heart against her, as he 
saw Cissy gliding through the dance; and he de- 
termined not to go near her till the waltz came 
round which she had promised him, and then to 
let her explain her conduct or not as it pleased her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


_ODIN, THE WIZARD KING. 
In a delightfully wild-gection of country not far 


. from the quaint old town of Upsala, in Sweden, are | 


hundreds of little oyonenre mounds, amid which 
three + tumuli, standing close together, are 
dhe of Odin, Thor, and Freya 
—heroes in their lifetime, gods in their death. 
Close beside them for centuries rose the temple 
which was the most sacred shrine of Scandina- 
vian worship. It glittered all over with gold, anda 


golden chain, nine hundred ells in circumference, 


ran round its roof. In the temple were three stat- 


king, who is said to have come in the dawn of 
Swedish history from his domains of Asir, which 
extended from the Euxine to the Caspian, and 
whose capital was Asgard. He landed in Funen, 
where he founded Odense, and left his son Skjéld 
as a soverei Thence he passed into Sweden, 
and establi his government at Si not 
far from Upsala. His existence is affirmed by 
He was called “the Fa- 
ther of Victory,” for if he laid his hands on the 
heads of his generals, and predicted their success 
when they went out to battle, that success never 
failed them. He was also, says Snorro Sturlesen, 
“the father of all the arts of modern Europe.” 
Tradition has endowed him with every miracu- 
lous power. He could change his looks at pleas- 
ure—to his friends most beautiful, but a demon 
to his enemies. By his eloquence he captivated 
all who heard him, and as he always spoke in 
verse, he was called “the Artificer of Song.” His 
verses were endowed with such magic power 
that they could strike his enemies with blind- 
ness or deafness, or could blunt their weapons. 
To listen to the sweetness of his music even 
the ghosts would come forth, and the mountains 


would unfold their inmost recesses. He was the 
inventor of Runic characters. He could slaugh- 
ter thousands at a blow, and he could render his 
own followers invulnerable. At his will he could 
assume the form of beasts; at his word the fire 
would cease to burn, the wind to blow, or the sea 
to rage. If he hurled his spear between two ar- 
to those on whose side it 
warfs pps) had built for him a 

ship called ‘SeidBlasner in which he could cross 
the most dangerous seas with safety; but when 
he did not want to use it, he could fold it up like 
a handkerchief. Everything was known to Odin, 
for did he not possess the mummified head of his 
enemy Mimir, which was all-wise, and he had 
only to consult it? Yet, with all these gifts and 
attributes, Odin remained human; he had no 
power over death. When he felt his end ap- 
roaching, he assembled all his friends and fol- 
wers, and giving himself nine wounds in a cir- 
cle, allowed himself to bleed to death. The body 
of the great chieftain was burned, and his ashes 
were buried under the mound of Upsala; but his 
spirit was believed to have gone back, to the mar- 
vellous home in the Valhalla of Asgard, of which 
he had so often spoken, and whither he had al- 
ways said that he should return. Henceforward 
it was considered that all blessings and mercies 
were gifts sent by Odin. The younger Edda 
tells that all who die in battle are Odin’s adopt- 
ed children. The Valkyrie pick them out upon 


the battle-field, and conduct them to the Val- 


halla, where they have perpetual life in the halls 
of Odin. Their days are spent in hunting or the 
joys of imaginary combats, and they return at 
night to feast upon the inexhaustible flesh of the 
boar Sahrimnir, and to drink, out of horn’ cups, 
the mead formed from the milk of a single goat, 


which is strong enough nightly to intoxicate ail 


the heroes. Huge logs constantly burn within 
the palace of Odin, for warmth is the Nérthern 
idea of heaven, while in their “hel” it is eternal 
winter. When a Scandinavian chieftain died in 
battle, not only were his war-horse and all his 
gold and silver placed upon his funeral pyre, but 
all his followers slew themselves, that*he might 
enter the halls of Odin properly attended. The 
more glorious the chieftain, the greater the num- 
ber who must accompany him to Valhalla. To 
rejoin Odin in Asgard became-the height of a 
warrior’s ambition. It is recorded of Ragnar 
Lodbrok that when he was dying no word of lam- 
entation was heard from him; on the contrary, 


he was transported with joy as he thought of the _ 
| feast preparing for him in Odin’s palace. 


“Soon, 
soon,” he exclaimed, “‘ I shall be seated in the splen- 
did habitation of the gods, and drinking mead out 
of carved horns! A brave man does not dread 
death, ard I shal! utter no word of fear as I en- 
ter the halls of Odin.” But stranger than all the 
legends concerning Odin is the fact that his mem- 
ory is still so far fresh that “Go to Odin” is yet 
used by the common people where an uncivil wish 
as to the lower regions would find expression in 
this country. The fourth day of the week still 
commemorates Odin, or Wodan—in old Norse, 
Odinsdgr; in Swedish and Danish, Onsdag; in 


English, Wednesday. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


He was a seedy individual, and his heels 
in nakedness from one or two spots in his shoes, while 
his kets looked like crab aets. ‘‘I believe them 
stockings are clocked,” said he, gazing hopefully at 
those articles. ‘* Yes, but there's no tick in them,” said 
the clerk, significantly ; and he sadly meandered away. 


** Every day brings its own trials,” said the court | 


clerk, as he wearily closed the docket and lighted his 
ultimate cigarette. - 


A rtovontne Incrpent—A physician feeling a pa- 


tient’s pulse. 9 


Essays on the sun and moon come under the head 
of light literature. ve 


Qurrr Tiuz.—*‘ Tom,” said a girl to her sweetheart, 
“you have been paying your distresses to me long 


enough. It is time you made known your conten- 


tions, so as not to keep me in expense any longer.” 


A recent picnic was turned into a hollow mockery 
by gory fellow remembering to bring a corkscrew, 
pending on somebody else to furnish the bottle. 


Onr old friend Pickering says that he has known la- 
dies in whom the instinct of decoration was so strong 
that if they were told they must be hanged in the pres- 
ence of twenty thousand persons to-morrow; their 
first thought would be: “Oh dear! and I haven't a 
dress fit to be hung in!” 


Women should always avoid exhibiting bad temper. 
None of them care to show their rage. 


It is one of the curious things of the world that a 
male r often dyes an old maid. 


“* They are g a lot of Pinafore singers in there,” 
said Smith to Jones, as they passed a building whence 
floated strains of ‘“‘ A maiden fair to see,” etc. “Glad 
of - returned the misanthropical Jones; “hope 
they’ll give ‘em sixty days and costs.” 


A Massachnesetts lady is reported to have scolded 
her little boy for taking a drink of water at a hotel. 
** For,” said “‘ we pay a dollar for our dinner, and 
water is very g* 


young man who, wishing to know the ronan- 


The 
ciation of a word, was advised to consult authorities, 
interviewed the mayor, three aldermen, and the sheriff. 


“To die, and have everybody read your coffin-plate !” 
cried a young lady loos Eenenpouste ill for 
some days. “It’s too much !” and she incontinently 
eS Oe ey She began to improve from that mo- 
men 


An exasperated politician who had been called upon 
to define his ition once more than patience couid 
endure, exclaimed : ‘‘ Define my position? Never! Jf 
i next thing I'll be called upon'to do will 

to t. 


At a legal investigation of a liquor seizure the judge 
asked on witness: “ 

that you had?” The reply was: “‘ Well, your honor 

it was marked ‘ Whikkey’ on one end of the barrel and 
* Pat Duffy’ on the other eud, so that I can’t say wheth- 
er it was whiskey or Pat was in the barrel, being 
as I am on my oath.” | 
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IN THE CORN FIELD. 


Tue south wind stirred the tasselled corn, 
And brightly glowed the dew of morn 
On every waving: blade, 
As through the fields&@@ pleasure bent, 
With dainty step sweet Jessie went— 
‘Sweet. Jessie, loveliest maid! 


. The south wind blew upon her hair, 
And tossed it from her forehead fair, 
And in its tresses played ; 
Joy sparkled in her eye of blue, 
And dyed her cheek with rosier hue— 
Sweet Jessie, radiant maid! 


Now in the shadow of the corn 
Stood Jessie, glowing like the morn, 
And shyly, half afraid, 
Between the-.rows coy glances threw. 
What sought she there? Ah, well she knew— 
* Sweet Jessie, artless maid! 


For, brave and strong, above the corn, 

She hears her lover’s voice upborne, 
And hears his ringing blade, 

As far along the breezy rows, 

With songs of her, he gayly goes— 
Of Jessie, beauteous maid! 


Then suddenly he lifts his eyes, 
And Jessie sees, with glad surprise, 
- ~ In loveliness arrayed. - 
- A moment, and he’s at her side, 
And clasps her hands with tender pride— 
3 Sweet Jessie, roseate maid! 


“T heard thee singing, Will,” she said, 
Then quickly bowed her lovely head, 
By rosy floods betrayed. — 
. And what said he? Ah, who can guess? 
But Jessie softly whispered, Yes” — 
Sweet Jessie, happiest maid! 


With yellow floss he decked her hair, 

And twined it with her tresses fair 
In many a glossy braid, 

Till Jessie, like a rural queen, 

Stood garlanded in silken sheen— 
Sweet Jessie, comeliest maid! 


Ah, brive young hearts, how bright the morn 
When, standing by the rustling corn, _ 
' Ye vowed, through light or shade, 
In foulest as in fairest weather, 
To hoe life’s varying row together— 
Strong lover and sweet maid! 


NERVOUSNESS. 


THERE are fashions in maladies, as in other 


things, and well-bred people should take care that 


they are never attacked by vulgar complaints. 
Death itself society always more or less resents as 
a mistake ; but it is considered allowable in these 
days to “succumb” to typhoid fever, which is the 
only fatal disease recognized in polite circles. If, 
however, we are at liberty to die of this complaint, 
there is a minor one from which we may, without 
offense, suffer during life, and the title of this 
malady is “nervousness.” We are old enough to 
remember the time when a nervous patient was 
always attended by a strong-minded satellite, call- 
ing himself a valet or travelling servant, but who 
was in reality a keeper from a private lunatic asy- 
lum. Now, however, every sentimental hypochon- 
driac is said to suffer from nervousness. What- 
ever may be the matter with a man, from ennui 
‘to toothache, if he is in the least danger of a pill 
Yor the dentist’s forceps, H&.avows himself to be 
the victim of nervousness. The treatment of 
nervous diseases has become a recognized special- 
ty, and just as some doctors will tell you that you 
are suffering from gout, pulmonary affection, or 
Bright’s disease, aceording to the ailment which 
it is their special province to cure, so will others, 
under precisely similar conditions, inform you 
that you are the victim of shattered nerves. Such 
practitioners have much to answer for. As it is 
a pity that certain people ever learned to write 
their names, so it is a still greater pity that cer- 
tain others ever discovered that they possessed 
nerves. 

Nervousness is one of the most anomalous of 
human attributes. The Duke of Wellington is 
reputed to have said in a paradoxical mood that 
he would prefer leading an army of cowards to 
any other, ard it ie doubtless true that men of 
extremely nervous temperament often display the 
most intrepid bravery on an emergency. It is 
quite conceivable that young and timid soldiers 
may be too much frightened to run away; and 
we are by no means convinced that there is no 
foundation of truth in the Irishism that people 


- may be “ too frightened to be afraid.” It is pos- 


sible for a. human being to be so alarmed that he 
dare not think about danger, and, rather than 
pause for a moment to contemplate the perils 
which threaten him, will rush madly into action, 
if only to banish the thoughts which would ap- 
pall him. Nervousness and courage frequently 
go hand in hand. A horse which will shy at a 
sparrow is often a bold hunter, and a woman who 
screams when a gun is fired will sometimes ride 
very hard with hounds. Those who are childish- 
ly nervous about paying a visit to the dentist will 
perhaps face a terrible operation, or even death 
itself, with comparative calmness; and we once 
knew a wonderfully fearless man who had a child- 
ish dread of meeting afuneral. Lord Byron, who 


was always prepared to accept challenges, and 


practiced for hours daily with his pistols, was a 
coward on horseback. To say that a man is 
nervous often simply means that he has an im- 
aginative mind, which, under circumstances in 
which others feel no apprehension, sees dangers, 
conjures up every.evil that could possibly hap- 
pen, and is haunted by recollections of accidents 
that have’ occurred under similar “conditions. 


. Again, nervousness consists in an intensely sus- 


ceptible state of the perceptive organs, and it is 
a curious paradox that in some things men are 


proud and in others ashamed of such a condition. 
Thus they are proud of being good judges of wine 
and cookery, which means nothing more than that 
their palates are nervous and delicate; they like 
to be considered connoisseurs of works of art, 
which implies that their optic nerves are highly 
sensitive ; and they profess a refined horror of bad 
music and bad smells, which signifies excitability 
of the nervous tissues of the ears and nose. Yet 
they would be ashamed to have it believed that 
they would dislike active military service, in which 
they would have to encounter inferior wine and 
cookery, loathsome sights, sounds, 
and pestilential odors, » If at home they lived like 
Spartans, or if they were to own that their accus- 
tomed luxuries were but idle indulgences, they 
might be consistent; but we can conceive no 
greater contradiction than the simultaneous pro- 
fession of delicate tastes and military ardor. 
Much of what is usually and appropriately termed 
nervousness is involuntary. Trembling affords 
a good example of this. It is quite possible to 
tremble without feeling in the least afraid. This 
want of control over the nerves is not only incon- 
venient, but sometimes fraught with evil conse- 
quences. Surgeons and school-masters of the 
mildest dispositions have, when performing the 
corporal operations incident to their professions, 
committed actual brutalities through sheer nerv- 
ousness; and dogs have been said (by their own- 
ers) to bite, and horses to kick, from the same 
cause; but the origin of such unpleasant results 
is a source of little comfort to the kicked or the 
bitten, the patient or the school-boy. Men with 
excitable nerves, although they may be weak and 
unstable, become heroes of forlorn hopes, save 
the lives of others under desperate circumstances, 
and give heroic sums to charities when suddenly 
appealedto. Yet in every-day life the same peo- 
ple frequently prove timid, fanciful, weak, and 
foolish. Most of us probably know instances in 
which old officers, who have been distinguished 
by their brilliant personal bravery, have almost 
nullified the services they formerly rendered to 
their country by the flagrant follies of which they 
were afterward guilty in civil and social life. 
The nervousness which proceeds from a direct 
fear of pain is generally regarded as of the most 
despicable character. But in summarily con- 
demning it people are too apt to overlook the fact 


| that fearlessness often proceeds from thought- 


lessness and dullness of intellect, and that pain 
affects some men far more than others. <A famil- 


iar instance of this may be obtained by tickling 


two children, when it will probably be found that 
the one enjoys while the other dislikes the pro- 
cess. But in the endurance of sensations which 
are more or less painful to everybody, there can 
be no doubt that some suffer mere irritation 
where others go through agonies. Men may con- 
ceal their pain, and in certain cases it is well that 
they should do so; but to dread pain is natural, 
while to be indifferent to it is unnatural. There 
is nothing nobler than to endure pain patiently 
for a good object, but there is no special virtue 
in mere indifference to it, apart from its cause. 
Besides the actual fear of suffering, the knowl- 
edge that they have not the power of concealing 
their feelings makes some people appear more 
nervous than’ perhaps they really are. It is,pos- 
sible to be more’afraid of seeming nervous than 
of the actual suffering. Again, the varieties of 
nervous susceptibility are shown by the different 
manner in which the distress of others affects 
various persons. One perhaps may be utterly 
indifferent to it; a second may be annoyed at 
seeing the unpleasant spectacle; a third may 
simply moralize; a fourth may profess sympa- 
thy ; a fifth may take absolute pleasure in it; and 
a sixth may appear to suffer almost more than 
the actual victim. If any one 


through the surgical wards of a hospifal while 
the surgeons and dressers are going théir rounds. 

A very different though equally curious de- 
scription of nervousness is that which is com- 
monly known as “fidgeting.” Although women 
are usually considered to-be more nervous than 
men, they certainly fidget less. Put an equal 
number of mén and of women to sit for half an 
hour upon arm-chairs with loose chintz covers 
and antimacassars. When the women rise, the 
general appearance of their seats will be little 
altered; but when the men leave their chairs, 
there will remain visible evidences of a screw-like 
action upon the chintz, and it will be a miracle if 
half the antimacassars are not torn from their 
places. Or if a lady and gentleman converse to- 
gether beside a drawing-room table covered with 
knickknacks, the former will not touch them, 
but the latter will select some object and nerv- 
ously play with it in a meaningless manner. One 
of the most wearisome and provoking forms of 
fidgetiness is that known as “ pacing the quarter- 
deck,” in which the offender traces and retraces 
a short space of ground or carpet, like a wild 
beast at the Zoological Gardens when feeding- 
time draws near. In this habit, and in any of 
the many other ways in which a man can show 
that he has got what children term “ the fidgets 
in his legs,” he has the power of making an in- 


of history was the great Napoleon. Not only did 
he pace up and down, but he also whittled chairs 
and tables, and did other naughty things for which 
a judicious nurse would have tied up his hands in 
fingerless gloves. Such habits are but forms of 
nervousness, and it is certain that Napoleon was 
essentially a nervous man. 

A curious feature of the forms of nervous- 
ness we have just described is that they produce 
nervousness in others. They are, in fact, infec- 
tious, although the symptoms vary in different 
patients. The man in a fidget, the pacer up and 
down, and the tattoo-beater render other people, 
if anything, more nervous than themselves. It is 


humiliating to be forced to yawn by seeing an- 


tolerable nuisance of himself. The arch-fidget . 


other person yawn; but it is still more mortify- 
ing to be fidgeted by the fidgetiness of others. 
In a sick-room a nervous person is unendurable, 
from the woman who perpetually fancies that 
her patient is in want of this, that, or the other, 
to the man who drums with his fingers upon the 
window-panes. The more strictly mental forms 
of nervousness are equally troublesome to the 
friends of the sufferer and to himself. He is 
miserable himself, and he ‘makes those around 
him miserable. The wife has no bed of roses 
who is perpetually informed by her husband of 


slights which his imaginative mind supposes to. 


have been offered to him; nor is it pleasant to 
her to hear the faithfulness of her friends con- 
stantly impugned, or to be told that, if things go 
on as they are doing at present, it is far from un- 
likely that the family may have to give up their 
nice house and go into lodgings, and that it is 
possible that the girls may have to go out as 
governesses. | 
There is no kind of doctoring or education 
which requires more tact and skill, more patience, 
more firmness, and more forbearance, than the 
cure of nervousness in others. It is often an in- 
herent disease, which will only submit to eradica- 
tion during youth ; and although it usually yields 
easily to judicious remedies, it becomes aggrava- 
ted by irritation, and returns with increased viru- 
lence when checked by too severe treatment. In 
its early stages it is manageable, but in its more 
developed forms it is utterly incurable. 


GREAT MEN AT PLAY. 


Tuat learned folks as well as others indulge 
in amusements of an eccentric nature may be 
gleaned from the following examples, culled at 
random : 

Cardinal Richelieu, we are told, spent his hour 


of relaxation in leaping over the furniture, and 


on one occasion he was discovered jumping with 
his servant, to try which could reach the high 
side of a wall. De Grammont, knowing the car- 
dinal to be jealous of his powers, offered to jump 
him for a wager—a proposal which shows the 
courage as much as the event showed the di- 


j plomacy of the courtier. The offer was accept- 


ed; but De Grammont took care that his leaps 
should never quite reach those of his Eminence ; 
and thus he lost a few louis, but gained speedy 
and high promotion by the favor of his triumph- 
ant and gratified opponent. 

Dr. Johnson’s play-hour was employed in tak- 
ing a walk down Fleet Street ; but then that walk 
was so cunningly saddled with self-imposed con- 
ditions that it became a feat as difficult as it 
was amusing. The first condition was that ev- 
ery post should be touched as it was passed ; 
and so resolutely did the doctor observe this 
rule that, if he happened to pass one without 
giving it the magic touch, he would return the 
moment he became aware of his neglect, and 
gravely perform the mystic ceremony. Another 
rule rigidly complied with by the great lexicog- 
rapher was to step always exactly in the centre of 
the flag-stones as he “rolled grandly along ;” and a 
great adept he must have become in this style of 
geometrical progression, for even that most mi- 
croscopic of observers, Boswell, does not record a 
single failure. But the tour de force of this ex- 
traordinary promenade was reserved for its con- 
clusion; for the doctor, on reaching his 
made it compulsory upon himself to cross the 
threshold with one particular foot. In order to 
do this gracefully, it was necessary to commence 
a series of measured steps at a certain distance 
from the imaginary hurdle. It is apparent that 
some very nice calculations were necessary 80 as 
to perform this feat, and we are not surprised to 
be told by Boswell that the good doctor occa- 
sionally failed, and—as he would on no consid- 
eration enter with the wrong foot—turned back 


again for a new start. Which foot, whether the | 


right or left, the doctor required to enter by, 
we shall never know, since Boswell himself con- 
fesses that he does not recollect. 


These tricks of Dr. Johnson are considered. 


inexplicable by all who have observed them or 
commented upon them ; but it seems not at all 
unreasonable to ascribe them to that desire of 
amusement which made Richelieu jump over his 
furniture, and which we have ample proof burn- 
ed as strongly within the doctor as it did within 
his young friends Beauclerk and Langton—those 
“dogs” with whom the learned man went to 
have a “frisk” at three o’clock in the morning. 
So that while the lexicographer could not, on ac- 
count of physical disabilities, engage in the sport 
of leaping over chairs, we are not in the least 
surprised that such a wise and frolicsome man 
should invent a game which combined the: phys- 
ical exercises of base-ball and the mental labor 
of chess, and having invented it, should regularly 
practice it. A very different man was Shelley, 
who derived great amusement from sailing paper 
boats upon the Serpentine and the lakes in Hyde 
Park. Long practice had made the poet an 
adept in the construction of these toys; and 
when they braved the winds and waves, Shelley 


‘would run round with eager delight to the me 
it- 


site shore, and receive into harbor his brave 
tle craft. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau’s was a nature in many 
respects resembling that of Shelley, and he had 
the same love of simple and natural amusements. 
Jean Jacques, when he was in the country, would 
carry huge stones—as big as he could carry—up 
to some high cliff, and there he would dispose 
them in a pile. Then laying himself securely 
upon the cliff, he cautiously advanced his face 
till he could see clearly the foaming waters be- 
low; and one after the other the stones were 
hurled over the declivity by the philosopher, who 
watched with delight the heavy mass as it rolled 
and bounded before it reached the bottom. . 

The poet Cowper’s amusement was a thorough- 
ly practical one, and is thus humorously reforred 


to by him in a letter to his friend Unwin: “ Ami- 
co mio, be pleased to buy me a glazier’s diamond 
pencil. I have glazed the two frames designed 
to receive my pine plants. But I can not mend 
the kitchen windows till by the help of that im- 
plement I can reduce the glass to its proper di- 


mensions. If I were a plumber, I should be a 


complete glazier; and possibly the happy time 
may come when I shall be seen trudging away to 
the neighboring towns with a shelf of glass hang- 
ing at my back. If government should impose 
another tax upon that commodity, I hardly know 
a business in which a gentleman might more suc- 
cessfully employ himself. A Chinese of ten 
times my fortune would avail himself of such an 
opportunity without scruple ; and why should not 
I, who want money as much as any mandarin in 
China?” 

While the cloud which had long obscured his 
faculties was slowly rising from the poet’s mind, 
it will be remembered how he dreaded human in- 
tercourse, but delighted in the company of his 
two tame hares. When at length one of the hares 
became sick, Cowper nursed it with the test 
care, and the animal upon its recovery thanked 
its protector in a most unmistakable and singular 


manner. “No creature,” says th could 
be more grateful than my patie sentiment 


which he most significantly expressed by licking 
my hand; first the back of it, then the palm, 
then every finger separately, then between all the 
fingers, as if anxious to leave no part unsaluted.” 
What is remarkable in this episode is the fact 
that never before nor after did the creature be- 
have in a similar, fashion, except once when it 
was attacked a second time with sickness. The 
gentle poet nursed it as on the first occasion; 
and upon recovery the second time the identical 
ceremony of thanks was repeated by the grateful 
animal. 

Having touched upon the attachment between 
Cowper and his hares, we may best conclude 
these remarks by a reference to Dante and his 
cat. This creature was not only a solace to the 
poet during his hours of relaxation, but was a 
humble servant to him while he was dining or 
reading, for, having been taught to sit with a 
lighted candle between its paws, puss acted as a 
faithful torch-bearer on these occasions, And 
yet the following anecdote shows that the cat re- 
mained wonderfully cat-like still Dante main- 
tained, in an argument with Ceccio, that art was 
more potent than nature, and referred to the ac- 
complishment of his cat as a demonstration of 
the correctness of his views. An appointment 
was made in order that Ceccio might see for him- 


self the conduct of grimalkin, and the disputant. 


came, well prepared, however, with a test which 
should try the thoroughness of the change in the 
feline nature. For while the cat was sitting with 
the candle between its paws, Ceecio emptied the 
contents of a bag, which he had filled with mice, 
upon the floor. Is it necessary to add that the 
candle was at once dropped, and that puss flew 
after her natural prey ? | 


“Nx 

THE FIRST IN THE MARKET. 

Ir you are lucky e to be a guest in the 
Citadel of Quebec, and in the early winter morning 
have the to leave your bed by the stove, 
and from the double window of your bomb-proof 
chamber look the patch of glass that 
the snow-drifts have left bare, down, down, down 
on to the St. Lawrence, sheer beneath you, you 
will see ing but curling wreaths of vapor. 
You might as well be looking into the crater of 
Vesuvius. The vapor tells you that outside it is 
exceedingly cold, perhaps twenty degrees below 
zero; and this is confirmed by the smoke from 
the chimneys on the Point Levi side of the river, 
floating lazily in the air, looking as if frozen into 
something like cotton-wool. 

By-and-by, as the sun rises, you may see 
through the rifts in the mist a narrowed stream 
covered with islands of ice, some smooth and 
plain, some rugged, with tall hummocks—a mer 
de glace flowing between banks of ice, These 
islands as they move along grate and grind 
against one another, sometimes ‘ing off the 
banks, sometimes ing themselves ide. 


Thus would the river be gradually hemmed in, 


and the ice-bridge formed, if it were not for th 
steam ferry-boats, which are constantly charging 


the ice-floes and making them “move on.” On > 


one of the floes there—is it fancy, or can you see 
tiny specks moving? They are men tugging at 
something—a canoe, They pull it across one 
island, launch it, jump into it as they launch, land 
on another, and so finally get to the main-land, 
fringed with its border of ice. It is hard to make 
out at this distance what the freight of the boat 
is: thrifty French habitans, probably, anxious to 
beat the first ferry-boat, and get their wares— 
—frozen pigs, Virginian venison, turkeys, geese, 
etc.—to the market. | 

Should you be tempted to take a closer view 
of.them, and even to cross the river yourself, you 


will be placed in a boat, canoe-shaped, in 


but.sturdily made of. wood, not bark. You wi 

lie in the stern, cozily wrapped under a buffalo- 
robe of a most unsavory smell. Your crew may 
have a dash of Indian blood in some of them, but 
they are more likely to be French, Irish, or Scotch. 
They wear no deer-skin suit or feathers, but cum- 
merbunds, comforters, mitts, moccasins, or high 
boots. Six sit in front with their backs to you— 
two on a bench—the steersman behind. All ply 
paddies, and they chant spontaneously, or if you 
ask them, snatches of ‘some Canadian boat-song. 
Should the wind favor, and if there is any clear 
stretch of water, they hoist a sail; but the water 
is not clear of ice for long. See! the bows of the 
boat are driven up high and dry on a sheet of 
ice. Will it bear? ‘“ Y est le chemin!” shouts 
Palinurus at the helm. Out they jump; then 


‘pull and haul, slipping, sliding, the ice — 


under them. You, under the buffalo, are s 


| 
» 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| practical experiment on this point, tet him take 
half a dozen men of different tempedaments to 
see an operation performed, or jet him head them 
f deed, 
Ve 
' 
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helplessly to and fro, now with your ear touching 
the water, now high on the top of an iceberg. 
Sometimes the canoe crunches right through the 
ice, which splits into a thousand pieces. The 
men still stand on the shelving lumps; then, at 
the last moment, the water up to their knees, 
leap on to the gunwale. It is exciting work, but 
I dare say you are not sorry when it is over. Our 
fine double- engraving gives a lively repre- 
sentation of the venturesome passage through 
and over the ice. ; 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Eazy in October the remarkable library of the late 
Caleb Cushing will be sold at auction in Boston. Mr. 
Cushing’s wonderful mental powers excited the admi- 
ration of his acquaintances, and during his eventful 
life he gathered a collection of books very different 
from that usually found in a private library, and one 
which illustrates his peculiarities as well as his great 
versatility and eminent abilities. 

It mattered little, apparently, to Mr. Cushing himself 
whether his books were elegantly or plainly bound, 
for every volume was neatly covered with brown pa- 
per; and assigned its proper place in the plain box 
shelves which formed his book-cases. But he spared 
no pains to provide himself with all the literature 
which was valuable in those branches to which he gave 
his particular attention. He had the reputation of 
being a remarkable linguist ; and that he was perfectly 
familiar with French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
and German is evident from the number of books in 
these languages in his collection. Although Mr. 
Cushing was a laborious student, he was also a great 

-novel-reader; and on his book-shelves were hundreds 
of the best French, Spanish, and Mexican novels in 
the original. Strangely enongh, however, the collec- 
tion contains few English novels—only half a dozen 
of Scott’s, one by Disraeli, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

As Mr. Cushing was our first minister to China, it is 
not strange that his library should contain an exceed- 
ingly valuable collection of Chinese books—vocabula- 
ries, dictionaries, histories, encyclopedias, biographies, 

essays, educational works, the Bible in Chinese, and 

numerous rare volumes, in imperial editions, and illus- 
trated, which doubtless were presented to him by the 

Chinese government, 

This library is now in the auction-rooms at No. 2 

Beacon Street, Boston, and the catalogue is an inter- 

esting one. - 


The British embassy at Cabul has met with a sad 
fate. Major Cavagnari and his suite have been mas- 
sacred by the troops of Yakoob Khan, although the 
Ameer himself seems to have been entirely ignorant 
of the purposes of the mutineers. Indeed, if reports 
are correct, he appears to have done what he could to 
quell the riot at first, but his efforts were of no avail. 
The buildings of the embassy were fired by the troops, 
and although the little band defended themselves he- 
roically, all were killed. It is said that twelve regi- 
ments joined in this revolt. Major Cavagnari, the 
chief of the embassy, has figured conspicuously in the 
Afghan struggle, and his death will be deplored by the 
British. 


By the will of Thomas Wilson, who recently died in 
Baltimore, at the age of ninety-one, large bequests are 
left to several charitable institutions, four receiving 
five thousand dollars each. Also half a million is giv- 
en for the endowment of the *“‘ Thomas Wilson Sani- 
tarium for the Children of the Poor,” and two hundred 
thousand dollars for the endowment of the “‘ Thomas 
Wilson Fuel-saving Society,” and for the aid of the 
poor. 


The dimensions and volume of the ippi Riv- 
er’s actual head have been rarely stated, and either the 
river’s lines are very changeable, or previous state- 
ments are incorrect. Mr. A. H. Siegfried, of the Lou- 
isville Courier—J has recently returned from a 
canoe cruise of five weeks about the head of the Mis- 

. Sissippi, and thence down its sinuous way to Lake 
Pepin, more than one thousand miles. He carefully 
measured the river where it first assumes a definite 
channel from Itasca Lake, and found its width to be 
just twenty feet, its greatest depth thirty-one inches, 
and its current two and one-tenth miles per hour. 
While the lake is but forty miles in a direct line from 
the Northern Pacific Railway, it is almost inaccessible, 
and can only be reached by eight or nine days’ circui- 
tous travel through the wilderness. Mr. Siegfried and 
his two companions, Mr. Lucien Wulsin, of Cincin- 
nati, and Mr. J. M. Barnes, of Louisville, are the first 
men who have ever navigated those wilds in wooden 
boats, and, save Schoolcraft’s party in 1832, are the 
only white men who have ever made the trip down the 
far Upper Mississippi without portages. 


Flies are troublesome creatures, to be sure, but not 
many take such decisive measures to get rid of the 
pests as a certain restaurant-keeper whose place was 
infested with them. According to the Pittsburgh Tele- 
graph, the doors and windows were closed, and a train 
of very fine gunpowder was laid in narrow strips over 
the floor, and the places between the strips were care- 
fully painted with molasses. In an incredibly short 
time all the flies in the room seemed to be on the floor, 
enjoying the luxurious repast so temptingly set before 
them. It was bat the work of an instant to fire the 
train: the result, when carefully weighed, was two 
pounds three ounces of dead flies. . 


Over two thousand poor children have been sent 
into the country this past summer for a few days’ va- 
cation by the “ Fresh-air Fund” of the Evening Post. 


In a sermon recently delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Kohler in the Temple Beth-El, the principles and aims 
of modern Judaism were discussed. The preacher 
_ advocated the introduction of periodical Sunday lec- 
tures, “not,” as he said, “from inclination toward 
Christianity, which, in fact, has in reformed Judaism 
its most uncompromising adversary, but from fervent 
love of Judaism.” It is announced that Dr. Kohler 
will speak in English on every alternate Sunday. 


Long Branch hotel-keepers, so it is said, have made 
more money this year than during any season since 
1870. But the Branch season is ever now. With 
the first breath of fall the fashionable world flees from 
pees all Rather a pity that such is the custom, 

me of t 
nn mild autumn days are most charming 


. great concourse of distinguished theologians from 
1 parts of Europe and many from America recently 
gathered at Basle, Switzerland, to attend the General 
Conference of Christians of all Nations. Among the 


interesting topics which occupied the Conference were 
Christian Union, Mormonism, Socialism, Influence of 
the Press, Sunday-Schools, and Infidelity. One of the 
most important actions of the Conference was the ap- 
pointment of a delegation, consisting of a president 
and vice-presidents, for the purpose of soliciting the 
Austrian government to afford relief to the Protestants 
of Bohemia, who are at present suffering under severe 
disabilities, 


Swimming matches do not always turn out pleasant- 
ly. There are misunderstandings, ments, 
and suspicions of unfairness. The contest between 
Boyton and Webb, off Nastasket Beach, Massachu- 
setts, ended in a mystery, according to report. One of 
the contestants disappeared from the water, and it was 
rumored that he was seen running along the beach, 
but when the other reached the goal, he found his com- 
petitor there before him. Hence dissatisfaction and 


“ investigation.” 


A commission consisting of twenty members has 
been appointed by the British government to investi- 


gate the condition of agriculture in Great Britain, | 


continental Europe, and America. It is to have its 
session in England, but in addition special commis- 
sioners will visit various parts of Europe and America, 
and make their reports to the Parliamentary commis- 
sion. Two of these commissioners are now in this 
country. It is stated that there have been no good 
crops of grain in England since 1874 

The accounts which have reached us of the winter- 
ing of the Nordenskjéld expedition in the artic scad 
indicate that it by no means endured the hardships 
which have frequently befallen those who have at- 
tempted similar voyages in times past. The winter 
was spent in pack-ice, about one mile from land. All 
the ship’s company enjoyed the best of health and 
spirits, and not a case of scurvy occurred. There were 
about 4000 inhabitants in villages not far distant, who 
subsisted by fishing and catching seals, and from them 
the expedition obtained bear and reindeer meat. In 
the spring game was abundant. Much time was given 
during the winter to scientific investigations. The 
cold was intense, averaging 33° below zero, Fahrenheit. 
The Vega was detained in the ice 264 days. 


‘*We wish,” says a Texas newspaper, pathetically, 
*‘ that a few of our citizens could be permitted to live 
till they died a natural death, so as to show the world 
what a magnificently healthy country Texas really is.” 


One of the tenement-house inspectors reported that 
he found “ fifty ducks roosted under the bed” in one 
of the wretched rooms whose sanitary condition he 
was expected to ascertain. He is not the first to find 
tenement-houses used as poultry-yards. 


Many of the California newspapers make sensible 
comments upon the fact that some New York jour- 
nals: have expressed the belief that California is not a 
good place in which to settle. It is a hopeful indica- 
tion, however, when the press of San Francisco bold- 
ly disapproves of prevailing lawlessness. One local 
paper has the following paragraph : 

‘‘ Undoubtedly the belief is general in the East that 
there is no adequate punishment for crime in this 
State. It is understood almost as well in New York 
as it is here that members of the ‘ring’ in San Fran- 
cisco may do pretty much what they please, from 

lundering the people on a Dupont Street fraud to 
} we ht attempts at assassination, and escape scot- 
free. Young has made two attempts at murder— 
in the first of which there was no effort at punish- 
ment; in the second, a barrel of beer is rolled into 
the City Prison at the instance of a brother of the of- 
fender, to be used by the police, which doubtless was 
thought would atone for the c and smooth the 
way for an easy baffling of justice. It does not, how- 
ever, sound very well when such a statement is read 
in the Eastern States, and when the people there are 
told that the authorities did not even object to such a 
trifling with decency.” : 


THE GREEN-GROCER’S BOY. 


Now the hero of our tale is the Green-grocer’s 
Boy ; but then his history is so mixed up with that 
of “our Polly,” and pa Jones has told that story 
so well himself, that for any one else to attempt 
to do it better would be too absurd. Here goes 
for the old gentleman’s posthumous papers, from 
among which we exhume the following: _ 


Dear J ERUSHY,—It must be twenty year since 
I wrote you a line’; but knowing you was well-to- 


do down in Lancashire, and seeing you never took | 


the trouble to come up to London and look after 
us a bit, and being as I’ve never been easy in my 
mind since Polly came— But there! you don’t 
know who Polly is any more’n the dead; and to 
think my own flesh-and-blood sister don’t know 
our Polly just makes me feel what a wretch I’ve 
been. Wife and me, you know, kept a tobacco 
shop on the Strand, just above Street, when 
we was first married; got it yet, too, and it pays, 
it does, though if wife was to see me behind that 
counter now, she’d have hysterics, which is what 
we used to call “tantrums,” but Polly says when 
folks get rich the doctors find a new Greek name 
for it, and Polly knows, or if she don’t, the Green- 

r’s Boy does. It’s no use; I'll never forget 
that fellow in his blue check apron—no, not if 
he lives to be Lord Mayor. 

Well, wife and I we stuck to the shop pretty 
industrious, and the first thing we knew we be- 
gan to get rich. Somehow we couldn’t seem to 
help it. You see, when every fellow you meet 
either smokes or chews, man and boy—and some 
say the women too, on the sly—from the Prince 
of Wales down to the lad that sweeps the cross- 
ing, it stands to reason there must be a pretty 
good demand for tobacco. Wife and I we kept 
a good article, every variety. But there, Jerushy, 
what’s the use of talking? You don’t know 
tobacco from a cabbage leaf, and I dare say 
don’t want to. But the money kept a-piling and 
a-piling up. And we had never a chick nor child, 
though we’d been married fifteen year. There 
was the butcher, he had a baker’s dozen, and the 
tallow-chandler likewise, and we hadn’t one. Now 
I was inclined to fret about it, for it was dread- 
ful lonesome b’iling the kettle every night in the 
parlor behind the shop, with nobody to upset-the 
hot water, and racket round, and get things out 
of place. I never said a word to the old lady, 
though ; but Lor! she found it out. There nev- 
er was a thing she didn’t know about me since 


the parson made us one down in the old church 
in Lancashire ; and somehow, managing that shop 
together so many years, we got to be so very much 
one that we scarcely knew which from t’other. 
Excepting the times when she was blowing me 
up, there never was such a couple as the old lady 
and me; and those times was only when she felt 
a little important, for, you see, that bank account 


‘was getting bigger and bigger, and it ain’t every 


temper as can stand prosperity, leastways not the 
old lady’s. Now she knew I was fretting about 
the babies that didn’t come, for all of a sudden 
she began finding fault with the butcher’s young 
ones, and-ordering them off our door-step in a way 
that, if I wasn’t speaking of the old lady, I should 
say was most vicious. And one day she said to 
me, Jones, I wouldn’t have a young one bother- 
ing round this house—no, not for any money.” 
This sort of discouraged me, for where was the 
use of selling Partagas at a profit, when all the 
good it did was to spgil the old lady’s temper ? 
But all of a sudden there came a change. The 
old | got so serene and lovely that butter 
wouldn't melt in her mouth, and every time she 
looked at me she grinned like a chessycat. She 
robbed my till, the old lady did, right under my 
very nose, and went off and bought a lot of linen 
that, made up into a shirt, wouldn’t have staid 
whole on a fellow’s back one week—no, not if he 
perspired like Ido. Pretty soon I got the whole 
business through my head, and then I began to 
grin too: we was a pair of chessycats. I raised on 
the' Partagas too, I did. You see, when a man’s 
expenses are likely to increase, he can’t favor his 
customers after the fashion of a fellow who’s got 
nobody particular dependent upon him. The 
next thing that happened was that old Mother 


_Green—a woman whom I always did abominate— 


came from round the corner, established herself 
in the spare room over the shop, stole my best 
Maccaboy by the pound, and nearly turned me 
out of house and home—leastways out of my own 
room. I said to myself: ‘“‘ Every Britisher’s house 
is his castle. Iwon’t stand it.” But, bless your 
soul! I did, like a lamb. And when that re- 
markable woman put a bundle of flannel in my 
arms, and screamed, at the top of her voice, “ Mr. 
Jones, if you hold that baby upside down, you'll 
be the death of it,” I submitted to being accused 
of a desire to murder my own offspring without 
a word. 
Now, if our house, and the shop included, had 
been turned upside down, and stood on its roof 
with the foundations sticking in air, there couldn’t 
have been a greater revolution in its internal 
economy than there was after that baby came. 
It wasn’t four weeks before the old lady and I 
had a dreadful row—all about giving it a name. 
She wanted it called “ Marie Antoinette ;” for she 
said now we’d got a baby, we was going to be gen- 
tle folks, and it shouldn’t be named after anything 
less than a queen.” ‘“ Mercy, wife!” says I, “‘ you 
wouldn’t name the. child after a woman without 
a head?” “But she had a head once,” said the 


old lady, which, of course, I couldn’t deny. I 


stuck it out, though, when all of a sudden she 
‘went into hysterics. We hadn’t learned the 
name then, but that was it. Then the neighbors 
came, and said I was a “brute;” so of course I 
gave in. Nowadays, when Polly sees her ma is 
going to be took in that way, se cures her right 
up with a good dose of common-sense; but you 
see, at that time, Polly was only a month old. So 
“Marie Antoinette” it was; and you ought to 
have seen the clergyman grin! I took to calling 
her Polly, though ; and I tell you what, that young 
one was no goose. She’d never answer to any- 
thing else—not she. The next row was just be- 
fore she had the measles. Wife and I we was 
trying to settle upon a husband for Polly. The 
old lady picked out the Prince of Wales: he 
hadn’t any wife at that time; and, after all, it 
seemed hardly likely that he’d wait; but there 
wasn’t anybody else in the kingdom that would 
suit the old lady. Now I always loved the Queen 
—God bless her !—but I didn’t like his ways; and 
I just saidso. Then wife she said I was a traitor 
to my country, which was most unjust, consider- 
ing ['d always paid my taxes regular for the sup- 
port of the aristocracy. We was at it hot and 
heavy, when the doctor came in: we always had 
him once a week, to see that Polly was all right. 
Now he knew more than we did, and he told us 
that his Royal Highness couldn’t marry a sub- 
ject, and as Polly was of course an out-and-out 
Britisher, we had just had all the fuss for nothing. 
She swallowed a button, too, that minute, and the 
old lady was so worried that she forgot all about 
a husband. 

Somehow we never could do anything with 
Polly without a row. You see, it was so impor- 
tant what. she ate, and ‘where she went, and what 
she put on, and what she left off, that we couldn’t 
help getting excited about it; but wife and I we’d 
both ’a died for that young one, and so, after all, 
we didn’t fight very hard. But the old lady she 
said I didn’t know anything about children, just 
as though I hadn’t petted the butcher’s young 
ones on the sly for fifteen years. Now I never 
was of much importance in the house after Polly 
came, but I do maintain that when a child of four 
years wants to play horse, its paternal parent is 
better adapted to the situation than: any female 
relative who wears petticoats. Naturally at such 
times the old lady was jealous, but it couldn’t be 
helped. 


And you ought to have seen the number of 


things the old lady bought for Polly. If it hadn’t 
been for the Partagas going off like hot cakes, 
and the property I'd bought going up like mad, 
I'd have had to go into bankruptcy. But even 
the old lady’s extravagance couldn’t get ahead of 
the Partagas, though I'll give her credit for it, 
she did her best. First she furnished the house 
new from top to toe, and then every year of her 
life that young one had at least forty new dresses. 
I said she couldn’t wear them out; and wife said 
of course she couldn’t—she outgrew them. Then 
I said, “ What do you buy so many for?” Then 


the old lady would ask me what on éarth I knew 
about a girl’s frocks; and the tone of her voice 
was so withering that I felt like a cubbage that’s 
been yanked off its roots and left in the sun four 


days. 

And Polly’s education—phew! didn’t it cost 
a pretty penny? But the way she took to.her 
book was wonderful. Wife said she must learn 
French ; but I said one tongue was enough for a 
woman. Then the old lady- got mad, and hang 
me if the young one didn’t go and learn Dutch 
too. You see, I was kind of worried for fear 
she’d get to despising her old dad, who eouldn’t 


teach her anything but the price of tobacco. But — 


she didn’t—not a bit. She just took to the shop, 
and before she was ten she could tell any brand, 
from Turkish down to plug, just as well as I could, 
and she’d smoke her cigarette like a little man. 
Every night at nine she’d put down her book, 
and we’d puff away and tell yarns just as jolly 
as two Jack Tars, and the things Polly ’d get out 
of those books and retail to her astonished parent 
was amazing. 

But the old lady was getting more and more 
airish every day. Polly’s accomplishments kind 
of went to her head like Champagne—not that 
we'd ever tasted it then—only beer; but beer 


and Polly’s learning had the same effect on the 


old lady—they made her restless. Nothing would 
do but we must have a piano; and we did; and 
that piano brought such a lot of things with it 
that I got awfully afraid she’d want a new house. 
But it wasn’t the old lady that made us move; it 
was the Green-grocer’s Boy.. You see, Polly got 
to be fourteen, and tie first thing we knew -all 
the fellows in the street took to running after 
her. Wife didn’t like it; for we wasn’t in a 
grand neighborhood; and iu spite of her disap- 
pointment about the Prince, the old lady still had 
wonderful ideas about Polly. 

Now the Green-grocer’s Boy had been took 
from a foundling asylum, and he had queer ways. 
First place he was good-looking, and the second 
place he wore his. check apron in a way. that 


seemed as if he didn’t fit well in it, Then when 


we ordered beets, he was sure to bring apples, 
and once when Sally (we kept a servant then, 
you know, for all I like to have died with the 
cooking) was pouring the potatoes into the pot, 
in plumped a Latin grammar which that rascal 


had hid in the basket, intending to poison us. I ~ 


made an awful row about it; for though I didn’t 
mind Polly’s books, I wasn’t going to be done to 
death by those belonging to that wretch out of a 
foundling asylum. Then up jumped Polly—my ! 
what a racket she could make when she was mad! 
—and said she wouldn’t hear a word against that 
Green-grocer’s Boy, for she was engaged to be 


‘married to him, and have him she would, if she 


lived on soup made of Latin grammars all the 
rest of her life. The old lady was took in a min- 
ute, and it was all Sally and me could do to hold 
her, with two of the neighbors to help. Now I 
attend church regular, and always say “ Amen” 
in the right place, and I never swear; but on that 
occasion I ripped out a dozen oaths in a minute 
just as easy as if I’d practiced all my life. Polly 
told me to hush up and not disgrace the family, 
and the little wretch looked so impudent, as if 


she enjoyed the row she’d made, that I wished 


she’d been a boy, so I could have spanked her till 
she was black and blue. 

As soon as the old lady came round, we made 
up our minds. In a week I let out the shop; we 
packed up everything we owned, and the first 
thing we knew we was bumping round on the 
English Channel on the way to France; for the 
old lady said that no one mortal island on the 
face of the earth was big enough to hold her and 
that Green-grocer’s Boy. Yet there he was on 
the wharf, as smiling as a basket of chips, when 
we sailed off, and Polly a-grinning at him from 
the upper deck. Now there was one thing we 
hadn’t taken into account, and that was that al- 
though the old lady could talk English like a 
streak of lightning, especially when she was mad, 
and I wasn’t bad at second fiddle, not a soul of 
us but Polly could speak a word of French. 
There she had us, the little baggage, and do you 
know we had to coax round her four days before 
she’d open her lips. If it hadn*t been for the 


waiters and fellows that was used to people from .- 


foreign parts, and could talk all manner of lan- 
guages, that brat would have let her parents 
starve to death before her very eyes. My! wasn’t 
she mad? First I thought she’d never make up; 
but in about a week I heard her say she “ thought 
she’d take a smoke.” Then I knew she was all 
Fight, because in spite of Polly’s fondness for 


“ker own way, and her tempers when she didn’t 


get it, 1 knew she’d never be so downright abom- 
inable heartless as to come back to tobacco with- 
out asking her old dad to join her. 


Jerushy, it was ten mortal years before ever I - 
set foot on my own native shore again to stay. . 


Except sneaking back and forth now and then 
to see after the business that it didn’t go to the 
dogs, I didn’t know any more about old England 
than if I lived in Patagonia. Polly went to school, 
and the old lady took to France like a duck to 
water. It seemed as if anything connected with 
a land so utterly vile that it could harbor that 
Green-grocer’s Boy turned her stomach. She got 
to be a woman “ with soul so dead,” etc. I don’t 
know much poetry, but I know that. 

And Polly, she didn’t seem to care a straw 
about home either. She got prettier and pret- 
tier, and saucier and saucier. First she was fin- 
ished at what they called a “ pension,” and then 
she set up to travel. So did her mother, for aft- 
er the old lady got rid of the Green-grocer’s Boy 
she was just like a lamb in Polly’s hands. Now 
I was afraid we’d have an awful dull time, for I 
thought people wouldn’t take to us. You see 
there’s a good deal of the shop about me, for 
when a man’s been behind a counter forty year; 
it kind of sticks out. But Polly was so dreadful 
charming, and she carried us right along. Some 
of the swells looked out of the corners of their. 
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eyes ; but the fellows 


. generaily they dragged 


began to think it didn't 


I'd be one of the -fami- 
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we went to France 


ail made for Polly, and _ 


their mothers and sis- 
ters in, for when the ar- 
istocracy goes abroad, it 
isn’t near so particular 
as it is at home. Be- - 
sides, the old lady is a 
good-looking party, and FRR 
MAX 


don’t talk much in com- PAYA 

pany, and when the fel- 
lows found I was a nice 
decent old gentleman, 
who could always give 
them a good cigar, they 


hurt them to be polite 
to a fellow-creature if 
he did sell tobacco. Be- 
sides, they wanted to 
marry Polly, such a lot 
of them, and-of course 


ly. But Polly she kept 
turning’up her nose at 
them till I was afraid - 
it would grow No- 
body suited her, and one 
day she gave us both a 
turn by saying she was 
going home. 

Home we went, and 
wasn’t I glad, though I 
didn’t much like the 
new house in the West 
End. I was afraid of 
the swells again. But 
we had been there three 
days, When a most ele- 
gant young man came 
to call, and in two weeks 
Polly was engaged to 
him. It took my breath 
away, but then he was 
the adopted son of the. 
Hon. Samuel Johnson, 
one of the biggest law- 
yers in London, and of 
course it didn’t behoove 
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one day the old gen- 
tleman, who was get- 
ting on ‘in years, 
though looking hale 
and hearty, got under 
the legs of a horse 
when he was cross. 
ing the Strand. Along 
comes that Green-gro- 
cer’s Boy and pulls 
him out. Instead of 
giving him a shilling, 
the Hon. Samuel adopts 
the wretch, makes a 
lawyer of him, and 
sends him to France 
on vacations to make 
sly love to our Polly. 
It was an awful take-in, 
Jerushy, and I couldn’t 
help treating the old 
gentleman in a dignified 
manner for full ten min- 
utes. But he began to 
talk just like a lawyer. 
He said that wretch 
went round among all 
the swells, and could 
have married the daugh- 
ter of a duchess, which 
I believe to be a lie. 
And he also said that 
Cardinal Woolsey was 
the son of a butcher, 
which may be a lie too 
forallI know. I never 
gave in till Polly came 
down in her travelling 
dress. Then she threat- 
ened she’d never smoke 
another cigarette again 
as long as she lived, and 
I had to do it—Z shook 
hands with the. Green- 
"s Boy. 

But it’s a subject I 
don’t like to talk about; 
it harrows up my feel- 
ings. So no more at 
present from your af- 


a tobacco-seller like me 
to say a word. 

My! vou should have 
seen the way the women » 
‘arried on getting ready for that wedding. If I 
hadn’t slipped down to the Strand and found the 
Partagas going off more lively than ever, I'd ’a 
been seared. Well, the day came. Polly was 
perfectly lovely in a million yards of dry-goods. 
There was flowers and music and speeches, and 
fourteen. times more breakfast than anybody 
could eat. The Hon. Samuel, for all he had the 
gout, and it pained him dreadful, was just as po- 
lite to me_as if I'd been a duke, and I esteemed 


it a great honor, for he’s been to court, and knows 
who’s who. He said he was honored by my ac- 
quaintance, and I tell you when I looked at his 
elegant young son, a swell among swells, sitting 
there married to our Polly, I felt as if the disap- 
pointment about the Prince was all made up. 
But now comes the awful part of it. Every- 
body was gone but just the family, when Polly 
jumped into my arms, train and al], and squeezing 
me till I was that red in the face I like to burst, 


i} 
a 


“THE OLD LADY WAS TOOK IN A MINUTE, AND IT WAS ALL SALLY AND ME COULD DO TO HOLD HER.” 


screams out: “I’ve done it, daddy, I’ve done it! 


I’ve married the Green-grocer’s Boy !” 

In a minute I was as cold as ice, and I turns 
to Mrs. Jones and says, ‘‘ Madam, you had better 
have this young woman put in a strait-jacket at 
once.” 
But, Lor! there was the old lady took again, 
and Polly was fully ten minutes bringing her 
round. Then she ran off, and left the Hon. 
Samuel to explain. It seems that just after 


yee! 


THE SANDY HOOK LIGHT-SHIP.—Drawn sy F. 8. Cozzens.—[Sex Pace 774.] 


fectionate brother, 
JOSIAH JONES. 


P.S.—What I wrote this for was to say that 


the house is awful lonesome since Polly’s gone, 


and as you’ve got six girls, wife and I we thought 
maybe you might let one come and stay with 
us. And as for Green-grocers’ Boys, you needn’t 
be frightened, for, with the exception of that 
wretch, who, they say, is going to be a Q.C. and 
a member of Parliament, and who .comes to din- 
ner every Sunday, we don’t keep any such com- 


pany, 
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DIVIDED LIVES. 


Divmep lives! The words unfold 
A hidden store of silent pain. 

We were as one in days of old: 

Divided now, estranged and cold, 
How can we meet again ? 


The days go on; the busy race 

_ Of Life and Duty, must be run. 
. We pass the olden meeting-place, 

Or look each other in the face, 

' (And wish the Past undone. 


* . Divided lives! And, day by day, 
More hard to bear the loss appears; 
Too oft the loved one drifts away 
Afar from us, and Hope’s bright ray 
Is quenched in lonely tears. 


The Past is dead that was so sweet, 

- Lost is the love we called our own; 
Our life has reached its noon-day heat, 
The road is rough for weary feet, 

And ‘yet we walk alone. 


No future time cdn e’er fulfill 
The promise of those early days ; 
Our works achieve success, but still 
The old wound throbs, and ever will— 
Divided lives, divided ways! 


CATTLE FOR EUROPE. 


Tne business of exporting cattle from this 
country has increased eightfold in the past ten 
years. Ki 1868 the value of live animals sent 


_ abroad amounted to $733,395, while in 1878 the 


sum total was $5,844,653. Of the whole number. 
sixty-two per cent. went to Great Britain. The 
following official table shows the number and 
value of the cattle exported during the fiscal 


‘years, ending June 30, from 1873 to 1878: 


Year. | Value. 
doe 45,715 $84,961 29 
45,310 748,151 71 
41,9 475,526 42 

229,917 | $3,707,763 12 


Our artist has shown on the first page how the 


cattle are driven on board the steamers at this 


rt. The task is by no means an easy one at 


the bést, but it is particularly difficult when the . 
.anim@js are wild, and become panic-stricken. A 


bull fh a chita shop may do more mischief, but 
he can hardly give more trouble for the time 
being, than the beast on the gang-plank, that 
makes up its mind not to go by that ship though 
the heavens may fall. Something more than mere 
persuasion is often needed to bring the stubborn 
animal to terms; but the men are well trained to 
their work, and in the end they are bound to get. 
the better of him. 


LIGHT-SHIPS AND BUOYS. 


Lieur-suirs, as everybody knows, are stationed 
where it would be impossible to build light- 
houses. Their purpose is not only to show the 
position of reefs, shoals, or wrecks, but also to 
point out the entrance to harbors. Sandy Hook 
Light-ship, which stands like a vidette to mark, 
if not to guard, the entrance to New York Bay, 
though not by any means perfect, is perhaps one 


, of the best light-ships on our coast. 


Such vessels require to be very substantially 
built to withstand the fierce storms that beat 
upon them and drive them hither and thither. 
Unlike any other vessels, there is no give to them ; 
at times they are blown to sea, or are carried 
away by the ice. This happens frequently in the 
Sound, but as they are provided with sails, they 
soon make port again. Lights are hoisted at 
sunset every evening, and lowered at sunrise. 
The iron disks are used as day signals, and are 
stationary. During thick or foggy weather a 
large bell is tolled at intervals. Some vessels 
are provided with a fog-whistle, or siren, operated 
by steam, in which case an engineer is necessary. 
The manner of anchoring is different from that 
of any other vessels, and is the most secure way 
known. Two mushroom anchors, shaped exactly 
as the name implies, are sunk, say thirty feet 
apart, end to end, a chain running between them ; 
to this is attached a swivel, and to that again a 
chain to the light-ship. For better security a 
chain with a weight attached is fastened to the 
head of each mushroom, running diagonally from 


each. The complement of men on board consists | 


of master, two mates, and six seamen, besides the 
cook. During the summer months they are at 
liberty to go ashore, or take trips in one of the 
boats, fishing, etc.; but from October until April 


they are confined on board. Their time is their | 
‘ own, and is devoted to reading (a good library of 


substantial works being furnished by the govern- 
ment), playing-cards, checkers, etc. As to the 
news of the day, they hear nothing, except through 
an occasional paper thrown from a passing vessel. 

In the “ good old times” before the cable wa3 
laid, the light-ship was often used to speed the 
foreign news through the country in advance of 
the steamer’s arrival at our docks. As soon as 
Sandy Hook was reached, the vessel, running near 
the light-ship, would toss on board a file of the 
latest papers from abroad, and the news agent at 
the Hook would telegraph a summary to all parts 
of the United States. Instances are on record 
where a vessel has given its news to the Sandy 
Hook Light-ship, and before she had been moored 
to her wharf Wall Street was convulsed by the 
intelligence, and even New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco were in possession of the reports. Now 
the glory of steam-ships has in this respect de- 
parted. Their news is anticipated, and the court- 
esy of delivering the papers to light-ships is one 
which concerns only the keepers thereof. 

In rough weather a light-ship is rather uncom- 


a 


fortable. To use the expression of an old light- 
ship man, “ She just-jumps clean out of the water 
every time.” The veriest sea-dog that ever “ eyed 
his pipe or piped his eye” becomes a slave to Fa- 
ther Neptune, at least for a day or so. Too much 
can not be said in praise of the brave, self-sacri- 
ficing men who stand guard at these points of 
danger. Nor can the importance of their work 
be overvalued. Last year there passed between 
the Sandy Hook and Scotland light-ships 3346 
steam-ships, 1073 ships, 5283 barks, 1517 brigs, 
and 6885 schooners—in all over 18,000 vessels, 
indebted largely for their safety to the faithful 
vigilance of the police of the sea. 

“A stormy night,” says Davin STEPHENSON, 
“may rudely drift the sleet against our windows, 
and disturb our rest ; and perhaps our sympathies 
may be awakened for the men who patrol our dark 
streets as guardians of our property; but seldom 


| in those dismal nights do our thoughts extend to 


the solitary outposts of our land, where, confined 
to the narrow cabin of a light-ship, or watching 
in towers perched on bleak headlands or sunken 
rocks, the true guardians of the country’s naval 
greatness keep their quiet and unostentatious 
vigil, unthought of because remote and unknown. 
W Ifether we consider the important position which 
our light-ships occupy among the tortuous chan- 
nels leading to our great ports, or the calm en- 
durance of their ever tempest-rocked inmates, 
they can not fail to arrest our interest, and inspire 
us with thankfulness that men are found ever 
ready to discharge the most unenviable duties in 
the important and humane work of protecting 
the lives of our hardy seamen.” The life is one 
of great hafdships, often of danger, and always 
of care and watchfulness. 

Hardly less important to the safety of the mar- 
iner are the buoys that mark the channels, and 
point out the dangers of the way. They are made 
of wood or metal, and are often hollow. They 
are of various shapes and colors, partly to render 
them conspicuous, and partly to distinguish them 
one from another, - Sometimes they point out the 
best channel; sometimes they warn the mariner 
away from shoals; sometimes they form a con- 
tinuous double line between which ships can pass 
in safety. A hollow conical buoy is called a “‘ can 
buoy ;” a double conical buoy is called a “nun 
buoy ;” a floating wooden spar ‘is called a “ spar 
buoy.” The different colors indicate upon which 
side they must be passed. These colors are fixed 
by laws of Congress in the United States. Thus 
a red buoy must be left on the. starboard hand by 
a vessel entering the harbor from sea, and a black 
buoy must be left on the port hand; black and 
white horizontal stripes, give wide berth; black 
and white vertical stripes, hug close on either side. 
Nun buoys are placed on the starboard side of a 
channel, and can buoys on the port side. The 
Buoy Station is at Quarantine Landing, Staten 
Island, as shown on page 765. A picture of the 
light-ship may be found on page 772. 


Saratoca Sreines, August 20, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen, — Having noticed your advertise- 
ment in the Daily Saratogian, I wish to add to 
your list of testimonials my own. Thirteen years 
ago I was sick with Bright’s Disease for eight 
months without receiving the slightest benefit 
from the doctors. Fortunately my attention was 
called to your medicine, ‘Constitution Water,” 
and after using two bottles I was entirely cured. 
Any one afflicted in like manner should not hesi- 
tate to use your remedy. I should be happy to 
see any one on the subject who is in doubt as to 
the truthfulness of this statement. 

Yours truly, | 
L. R. CusHine. 


New York, September 9, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Gentlemen,—I am happy to inform you that I 
am now entirely. well, having used only one bot- 
tle of “Constitution Water.” Yours truly, 
Bupp DoBte. 


Granp Unton Horet, 
Saratoga Sprines, Aug. 1, 1879. 


Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John St. N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—One bottle of your medicine has 
cured me of inflammation of the kidneys. En- 
closed find one dollar, for which please send me 
one bottle of “Constitution Water” for a friend. 

Yours truly, 
Joun McCormick, 

Unien Square Hotel, New York. 


Saratoga Springs, July 80, 1879. 
Messrs. MorGan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty I owe man- 
kind to inform you of the benefit I have derived 
since last Sunday evening, when I took my first 
40 drops of “ Constitution Water,” recommended 
by a friend, it having cured him of kidney 
trouble. I have suffered great pain across the 
smail of my back, so acute that it would awaken 
me out of a sound sleep, but thanks to your med- 
icine I am now entirely well, and have not taken 
six doses in all. Your remedy is well worth $10 
per bottle, but the price, $1, puts it within the 
reach of all. Yours truly, 

Ropert CarTHcakt, 
70 West 19th St., New York. 


Batt Nasu Co., N. C., July 8, 1879. 
Messrs. Morcan & 
Gentlemen,—Enclosed please find P. O. order 
for $2, for which please send to W. H. Treve- 
THAN at this office two bottles of ‘“‘ Constitution 
Water.” Mr. TrrverHan begs me to say to you 
that it has almost made a complete cure of his 
wife, that her physician pronounced incurable, 
of Bright’s disease of the kidneys. 
Very truly 
. C, 


Preasant Hitx, Miss., July 5, 1879. 
Messrs, Morgan & ALLEN: 

I pray God that you may be spared many years 
to relieve others as you have me and my child. 
I have been taking medicine, almost daily, for 
thirteen years with scarcely any benefit, until the 
“Constitution Water” was brought to my notice. 
I have attended to my household duties the past 
week, for the first time in three months, the past 
month was the first month that I have escaped 
my severe sick head-spells. I take great pleas- 
ure in recommending “Constitution Water” to 
all my suffering friends. Very respectfully, 

Mrs. M. A. Staten. 


Mount Home, Rooxrnenam Co., 
Aug. 13, 1879. . 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Dear Sirs,—}¥ write again’ for “ Constitution 
Water;” it is more beneficial than anything I 
have ever taken. Send six bottles for five dollars. 


Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. MILLER. 


Rocxserp¢s, ILLinois, June 7, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Dear Sirs,—Enclosed we send you testimonial 
of the efficacy of your “Constitution Water” by 
Hon. J. M. P. Wasupvurne, of this State—exten- 


sively known throughout the United States— | 


which you are at perfect liberty to publish for 
the benefit of suffering humanity. 


Yours respectfully, 
J. Keety & Co. 


Messrs. J. & Co.: 

Sirs,—The “ Constitution Water” I bought of 

you is a good medicine, and I cheerfully recom- 

mend it to those-afflicted with the diseases it is 

intended to cure. Respectfully yours, 
J. 


M. P. WasHBURNE. 


| Tuomas Station, Minn., Aug. 9, 1879. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—Last Sabbath I was at Fond du 
Lac and called on Mr. W. M. Cartton. I was 
surprised to find him so much improved; he told 
me that your medicine, “Constitution Water,” 
had been the means of doing it. It has been 
the belief of every physician knowing of his case 
that there was no help for him. 

Yours respectfully, 
S. ASHLEY, Jr., 
Agent St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 


| New York, June 17, 1879, } 
311 East 74th St. 
Messrs. Moragan & ALLEN: 
| Gentlemen,—I thank you from all my heart for 
the benefit I have received from your medicine, 
the “Constitution Water.” It has entirely cured 
me of my disease of long standing inflammation 
and catarrh of the bladder. 
Very truly yours, Rev. I. P. Frat. 


Bay Port, Mipp.esex 
2%, 1879. 


Messrs. Morean & 
Gentlemen, 
tution Water” on the 22d, and after taking five 
or six doses I felt such a change in my system 
that I am more than pleased with it. FEather 
wants a bottle. I enclose the money for it. 
Please send it by return express. 
I remain yours, very respectfully, 
Gro. E. Mason 


Gaston, Carona, April 4, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan’ & ALLEN: 


Please send two bottles of “Constitution 


Water,” marked C.0.D. I find it all it is repre- 
sented to be. Yours respectfully, 
W. R. VaLentine. 


Saratoga, Auguat 20, 1879, 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Gentlemen,—Having been afflicted with catarrh 
of the bladder, accompanied by inflammation of 
the kidneys, after being attended by the best of 
the medical profession (five different physicians), 


and obtaining no relief, I was induced to try | 


the “ Constitution Water,” so called, and am now 
happy to say entirely cured by the use of less 
than a bottle. | Yours very respectfully, 

Dave. 


“Constitution Water” has been pronounced 
by the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a’spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. 


For Sale by all Druggists.—[ Com. ] 


Dr. Prerce’s Favortre Prescription is a most 
powerful restorative tonic, also combining the 
most valuable nervine properties, especially 
adapting it to the wants of debilitated ladies 
suffering from weak back, inward fever, conges- 
tion, inflammation, or ulceration, or from _ner- 
vousness or neuralgic pains. It is sold by drug- 
gists.—[ Com. ] | 


Murray & Lanman’s Frorma Water is probably 
the simplest and purest perfume ever made, being ab- 
solately nothing more than the delicious fragrance of 
rare flowers, preserved and made permanent, and it is 
doubtless to this purity of composition that its im- 
—— popularity is in a great measure to be ascribed. 
—[({Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$2 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 
Agents wanted. Address Coutren & Co.,Chicago. 


—I received the bottle of “Consti- } 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
— without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
ndigestible food. Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


Thorber’s Reliable Camed Goods, 


Great progress has been made within a few years 
in the art of Preserving Fruits, Vegetables, Fish, and 
Meats in tins, and in consequence the consumption 
has largely increased. As yet, however, canned goods 
are not generally thought to be ‘‘fresh,” and some 
brands are not, perhaps, entitled to be so considered. 
Those packed by us, however, are Hermetically Sealed 
at the sources of supply, when they are in the best 
possible condition, by a process which preserves the 
much-to-be-desired fresh, natural flavors; and they 
are really in better condition, fresher, more palatable, 
and wholesome than many so-called ‘‘ fresh" articles 


| which are exposed for sale during considerable peri- 


ods of time in city markets. All goods bearing our 
name are guaranteed to be of superior quality, and 
dealers are authorized to refund the purchase price in 
any case where consumers have cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. It is, therefore, to the interest of both dealers 
and consumers to use TaHuRBER’s Buanps. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO, 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in Food Products, 
NEW YORK. 
YSIS CIORTICONS 
With New Improved and Carefully Selected 


LAGIC SLIDES, 

J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Phijadelphia. 

For con venience and for private or tor 
use 


Sciopticon Manual, éth 
0 con ual, 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom 


NOW READY. 


HOW TO GET STRONG AND HOW TO 
STAY SO. By Wittiam Braixie. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $100. 


A cleverly written, unpretentious book, which aims 
to stir people to a better care of health, a more thor- 
ough and systematic development of the body. * * * 
Abounds in suggestions whose value and force can 
hardly fail to be appreciated by all who read. * * * It 
is unquestionably one of the most practical and useful 
books on this topic which have ever been published 
in this country, and is calculated to give a needed and ~ 
strong push in an important direction.—N. Y. Hvening 
Express. 


| THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. By 


A. H. WeEsron. 
Cloth, $1 00. 


By the use of this little manual an organization can 
get to work at once, establish its personnel, locate its 
targets, and arrange for its matches and prizes. It is 
a thoroughly -practical book, wasting no space on 
irrelevant matters, and plainly written by a man who 
knows how to make a “centre” every time.—VN. Y. 
Times. 


With Illustrations. 16mo, 


MODERN WHIST. By Fisner Ames. With 
the Laws of the Game. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


He has condensed all the needful explanations and 
illustrations of the rules of playing this best of games 
at cards, and stated them so completely and plainly 
that any intelligent person may comprehend them 
easily. This is followed by the laws of Whist accord- 
ing to the English club code, and William Pole’s 
rhymed rules and maxims.—Boston Advertiser. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., NEW YORK. 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH, 


Combining Open -Grate, Close- Stove, and Furnace. 
OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 78 Beekman St., 
New York. Send for description and testimonials. 


A Splendid Present—1 Gilt Bound Autograph Album, 

containing 48 beautifully engraved pages, aleo 47 se- 
lect quotations, all for 15c., postpaid. stam 
taken. Agents wanted. Fravklin Bros., West Hayen, 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Rovers’ Groups of 


PRICE $10 AND UPWARD 
Enclose 10 cts. for Illustrated 


| JOHN ROGERS, 
23 Union Square, New Yorn. 


Sample Package of Cards, 10 c. 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

T. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

TAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
‘DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 

| nations should feel ul.”—See Medical 
Press,” “ Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

- CAUTIO ON.—Genuine only with the f e of 


Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Consum 
ten years. 


-LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole A 15 for the United States 
——— only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, land. 


Sold wholesale in New York b EE PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, A & 


ER, 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


‘POPULAR EDITIONS 


GREAT HISTORIANS. 


MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
The His f England from the Accession 
of Jamesjthe Second. By Lord Macautay. 


ee in England | increased tenfold in 


New and Elegant Library Edition, from New 


Electrotype Plates. With a Portrait of the Au- 
thor. 8vo, Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, Five Volumes in 
a Box, $10 00 per set. Sold only in Sets. 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. His- 
tory of England, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 1688. 
By Davip Hume. New and Elegant Li- 
brary Edition, from New Electrotype Plates. 
With a Portrait of the Author. - 8vo, Vellum 
Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, Six Volumes in a Box, $12 00. 
Sold only in Sets. 


MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun 
Lorurop Mortey, LL.D., D.C.L. With a 
Portrait of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, 
Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $6 00. Sold only in Sets. 


MOTLEY’S NETHERLANDS. History of 
the United Netherlands: from the Death of 
William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. 
With a full View of the English-Dutcli Strug- 


gle against Spain, and of the Origin and De- 


struction of the Spanish Armada. By Joun 
Loturor Mortiey, LL.D., D.C.L. With 
Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Vellum Cloth with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Sold only in Sets. 


MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland. With.a View of the Primary 
Causes and Movements of the ‘‘ Thirty Years’ 
War.” By Joun Lorurop Morey, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Iustra 2 vols., 8vo, Vellam 
Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $4 00. Sold only in Sets. 


postage prepaid, to any part of the 
nited States, on réceipt of the price. 


[MAGI 


SUNDAY-SCHO OL & HOME EXHIBITIONS 


CANNED? INSTITUTE 


ednenday, to Rev. Gro. 
69 Chester Square, on, 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalog 
WITH A COMPLETE ‘B ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


VISITORS GUIDE 10 THEIR 
Sent by mail on receipt of Ninz Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


PAZENTs, - MARKS, CAVEATS. 

UNN ot Fark Row, N ~ ork, , Proprie- 

BRIOAN, rty-four years’. 

ence hy Solicitors of Patents. Hand-book on 
th full directions and ad sent free. 


TERNS 
“AND? C TONS 


re 


& CO., 
tora 6 of the Sorento 


€xperien 
Patents, wi 


|HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......... 
SIX subscriptions, one year....... 220 OO 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 


G4 00 


of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 


wise directs. 
Remittances should be ‘made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Bratt, to avoid chance of loss. 


BOUND. VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Mae@azinz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Wrerxtr or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one. dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 58 volumes of the Macaztnz, 22 volumes 
ofthe Wrex.y,and 11 volumes of the Bazaz now 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited namber of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in tue Weeki, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for — 


‘ occupied as solid matter. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N,. Y. 


If you want Perfectly Pure 


Flavoring Extracts, 


Full Weight and Strength, ele- 
gantly put up, 
ASK FOR 


THURBER’S BEST. 


EGG BEATER. 


a 

dog eq 38 2 

= 
aeas S 2a < 
The “DOVER EGG BEATER” is the only article 
in the wide world that is Warranted to DELIGHT 
the Purchaser, There never has been, and is not 


now, an article made that men varz to support with 
SUCH & warrant. 
Dover Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


kriown 
Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles. & Bevolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
— stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, re CINGIN ATI, O. 


A? ENTS WANTED for the sale of our popular 
Subscription Books. Circnlars sent on applica- 
tion to ER & BROTHERS, 
Book DEPARTMENT, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


nts. Outfitfree. 
, Augusta, Me. 


A Year and expenses to 
Address P. O. VICKER 


$777 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


OF THE SUITS ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
PATTERN SHEET Numbers of “HARPER’S BAZAR.” 


As a number of the readers of Harper's Bazar have expressed a desire to 
obtain Cut Paper Patterns of the Ladies’ and Children’s Suits-which are illustrated 


ited number of such patterns. 


* in the pattern sheet numbers, we shall in future, from time to time, publish a lim- 


Whenever such publication is made, notice of it will accompany the illustra- 
tion contained in the number of Bazar issued simultaneously. 
A full Catalogue of our Cut Paper Patterns, without illustrations, will be 


sent free on applecation. 
Address 


An Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxiin New York. 


FALL STYLES 


NOW READY. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. Ladies’ Suits 
are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 

The following are some of our latest FALL Patterns, and will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for each Pattern. 


VOLUME Xil. 


JACKET BASQUE, Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 
fant Back, and Short Round Skirt............No. 
PANIER PRINCESSE 20 
COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Battoned on) ba 
MARIE ANTOINETTE PAN 1ER POLO- | 
NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt........<.. 
SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 


BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 


Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for ee from 2 to 6 
YEATS O10... eee 
LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt)...... 
PRINCESSE PANIER ist and Walk- 
LOOSE WATTEAU WRAPPER....... 
JACKET, ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND KILT 
SKIRT (for girl from 9 to 15 years)...... eeee 
DOUBLE-BREASTED VEST BASQUE, and 
‘Trimmed Skirt with Paniers (for girl from 9 
tO 15 years 
CURTAEN BASQUE and Trimmed Short Skirt. 


ENGLISH DRESS (for girl from 3 to9 years old). 

PRINCESSE DRESS and Sacque (for girl from 
9 to 15 years 

A complete list of all Patterns 
Address 


HARPER 


= 


tion. 


anklin Square, Now York.’ 


HUSSAR JACKET, Double Curtain Over-skirt, 
and Walking Skirt... N 

POMPADOUR PANIER POLONAISE and 


SURPLICE POLONAISE and Short Round 


CUIRASSIER BASQUE, Open Panier Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt............... “ 
SINGLE-BREASTED SKIRTED COAT, Round 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... 
CHATELAINE COSTUME................ aap 
DEMI-TRAINED POMPADOUR Over- Dress 
CUTAWAY OVER-DRESS and Short Skirt 
with Apron 
PLAIN BASQUE, Short Apron Over-skirt, and 
DOUBLE-BREASTED GUIMPE Re- 
vers Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.. . 
CLOSE-FITTING BASQUE, Marie Antoinette 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... ba 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT WITH VEST, and 
Long Trimmed Walking Skirt............. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Fan Overakirt 
and Long Walking Skirt.................. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Under-Waist, 
and Knee-Breeches (for boy from 4 to 10 years 


8 8 8 88 8 8 


panel an us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


OTS, 
1. Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope. bacdae 15 
2. History ofa Crime. By Victor Hugo.......... 10 
&. The Russians of 10 
4. Panl Knox, Pitman. By J. B. Harwood....... 10 
5. My Heart’s in the Highlands.......... sececece 10 
6. Henriette. By Ernest Dandet................ 10 
7. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick.. 15 
8. A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Brook......... 10 
9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred.............. 15 
10. Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetheratonhaugb........ 10 
11. Cleveden. By Stephen 10 
1%. The People of 15 
13. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli..... 15 
14. Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 
15. “* Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin... 15 
16. The Life of the Ear) of Beaconsfield, K.G..... 10 
17. Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold........... 10: 
18. The Babble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15: 
19. Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Trollope. Ill’d.. 15 
20. Guy Livingstone. By George A. Lawrence.... 10 
21. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley.... 15 
22. Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D*Arblay)... 15 
23. The Bachelor of the Albany............+++0--- 10 
24. Auld Lang Syue. By W. Clark Russell........ 10 
25. Macleod of Dare. By William Black.......... 10 
26. The Mistletoe Bough... . 
Si. Rave. Pate 10 
28. Love’s Crosses. By F. E. M. Notley... 16 
29. Light and Shade. By Charlotte G. O’Brien.... 10 
30. Cliristians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
31. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine S. Macquoid... 20 
82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
33. The Last Days of Pompeii. “ By Lord Lytton.. 15 
34. Throngh Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
35. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 
36. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Brontg Feaedesc6edene 15 
87. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trallope.. 10 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
39. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea... .....ccccccccccscccs 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza ‘Tabor secccece, 15 
44. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience. By WW. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M.E. Braddon...... ee he 
50. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 . 
53. Undeg One Roof. By James Paya 15 
54. Eothen; or, Traces of Trave! brought Home 
from the East, By Alex. Win. Kinglake... 10 
55. ‘* For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
57; A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........ ae 
. Halifax, 
cr Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 


62. The yooh and the British Frontiers. By | 


68. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Maj.-Gen.W.G. Hamley. 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 


66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 15 


67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 
68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik......... pore: 15 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James............... 15 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews......... 15 
7. Moy O’Brien. By ‘* Melusine”............... 10 
73. Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 
74. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale..... 15 

15 


75. The Two Miss Flemings........... 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


_ Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


“ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 


An excellent appetizing Tonic of exquisite P seat now 
used over the whole Ne nema world, cures dyspepsia, 
diarrheea, fever and colics, and all disorders of 
the digestive organs. ee, but beware of coanterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine article, 
manufactured by Dr. B. SIEGERT & 
SONS.—J.W. Hanoox, U. S. Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 
way. P.O. Box 2610, New York. 


stockings, in woolen or cotton yarn, without 
Py ewing; narrows and widens perfectly; no 


for descriptive circulars e e agents wanted. 
OME KNITTER CO., ANTON, Oo. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell an 
The lightest, handsomest, & strongest kriown. 
d by Opticians and Jewellers. Manufactured by the 
SPEN ER OPTICAL MFG, CO., 138 Maiden Lane, » He 


PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 
= sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 


S. M. Spenogg, 112 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass, 

$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatxiertr & Co., Portland, Me. 

§ 79 A Week. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Teve & Co., Augusta, Me. 


per day at home. Sam worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


77 a Month and expenses guaranteed to A wer 
Outfit free. SHAW & CO., Augusta, 


20 


Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c., with one 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


That Republican animal will carry it. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Park, Lynch, & Co. merchants. 


Refer to Ball, Hutchings, & Co., Bankers. 


I have worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months 
every une is still perfect. 


I have worn this 
three days and ev« 
over the is 


The Money will be refunded for every 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Which breaks over the . It fits elegantly and with 
perfect case.- Price by mail, with plain bust, $1.25; with 
‘Tampico bust (Perfection Corset), $1.75, For sale by 
leading merchants. 


TUBAL CAIN. 


w ANTED.— Agents for the finest Masonic En- 
graying ever erwee pe in this country. Engraved on 
stecl in the highest style of the art. None but thor- 
oughly posted Masons, who will give their entire time 
to the work. For particulars and descriptive circulars 
apply t to the publishers, 


BRADLEY & Co., 
66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


AFGHANISTAN. 
AFGHANISTAN, the Present Seat of War: 
and the Relations of that Country to England 
and Russia. By A. G. Constance, an “ Old 
Bengal Gunner.” 32mo, Paper, 15 cents; 
Cloth, $0 cents. 


This little book is fall of the information which is 
desirable at the present time.—Christian Intelligencer, 

A brief but clear and comprehensive survey of 
English conflicts with Afghanistan.—Brooklyn Union 
and Argus. 

There is perhaps no man among us who is more 
familiar with that country, and certainly no one conld 
tell the story more charmingly than this old India 
officer.—Kvangelist, N. Y. 

The personal experience of the author as a British 
officer in the Indian service has enabled him to gath- 
er a rich store of information on the historical, mili- 
tary, aud political relations of the country, which he 
has here set forth ins highly condensed but uncom- 
monly lucid and attractive shape. * * * The reader 
who Wishes to have the whole subject in a nutshell 
will do well to consult this little volume.—J. ¥. Trib- 


| ¥ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sa Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Unies States, on nm receipt of t the e price. 


AND NOT 


AKEY THAT 
mail, 30 centa, 


‘SOLD ?: J. BIRCH Dey St., N.Y. 


SEMINARY Young Women, 
Auburndale, near Boston, Mass. Special care of 
health of wing girls, practical for woman's 
life, for C. BRA » Principal. 


FURNITURE. 
DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


47 & 49 West 14th Street, 


Are now prepared to exhibit to their friends and the 
public generally the largest assortment of all kinds of 


FURNITURE, 
OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY, COMPRISING ALL 
THE MODERN STYLES, WHICH WE ARE OFFER- 
ING AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. OUR FALL 
STYLES WILL COMPARE WITH ANY HOUSE IN 
NEW YORK. 

WE SOLICIT AN EXAMENATION OF OUR IM- 
MENSE STOCK AS TO STYLES, QUALITY, AND 
PRICES. WE ALSO ARE THE SOLE. MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE. 


CENTENNIAL PATENT PARLOR BED, 


THE VERY BEST BED IN THE MARKET, AS WELL 
AS THE CHEAPEST. A CHILD CAN HANDLE IT, 
AND CHANGE IT TO A COMFORTABLE BED IN 
ONE MINUTE. THIS BED TOOK THE-~ FIRST 
PREMIUM AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE HAST 
YEAR. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

SPECIAL NOTICE. — THIS HOUSE PAYS 
NO COMMISSIONS TO CARPET SALESMEN OR 
OTHERS FOR RECOMMENDING. CUSTOMERS TO 
Us. 


_ DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 
AT & 49 West 14th Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS 


Soto Br ALL DEALERS WORLD, 
GOLOMEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-I878. 


RELIABLE MEDICINE. 


Perhaps no medicine has reached so high a 
degree of confidence in the public mind as Ther- 
maline, a Fever and Ague preparation made by 
the well-known firm of Dunpas Dick & Co. We 
know people right here in Columbus who can 
testify to its merits, and where physicians have 
once tested it they will recommend it as a mala- 
rial remedy—in fact, several of them have done 
s0.— Columbus Dispatch. 


Printing Press 


Prints cards labels &c. Ans $ larger sizes 


For business or ——-. young or old. your own ad- 


For H. M. STANLEY'S fascinating narrative of his 
explorations Through the Dark Continent, 
and down the river Congo from its source to its month. 
Profusely illustrated from Sketches and Photographe, 
the scenery and people along his route. 
new edition is now ready. Apply to or address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Eaters Easily Cured. 
that used it for 13 years, 
JOS. A. DUN , Elizabeth, x. J. 


Pottery 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution water. 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
cones INFLAMMATION OF THE KID 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF aE 
BLADDER, DIA GRA BRICK - 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOO WEAKN 

For Female Complaints a 
For sale by all Druggists.. Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


See Testimonials on page TTA. 


MARSHALL'S 
PREPARED CUBEBS 


; | And Cigarettes, 
ASure Remedy for CaTagru, 
Cory in the Hrean, AsTuMa, 
all Disxasrs of the Turoat, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 
JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
Sample box by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. Sold by Druggists. 


FISHERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTUBED 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


8" Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


BESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings 
Steam Fi Fire Proof of Coatings, 


FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH & BREATH, 


‘Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world ; thorough] 
cleanses decayed teeth from all parasites or living *ani- 
leaving them pearly white, imparting a 
lightful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Flori- 
life removes instantly all Odors arising from a pe! 
stomach or tobacco smoke; being pusy composed of 
honey, soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and lants, it 
is perfectly harmless and delicious as cream. Pre 

by Henry C. Gatuvup, London, England.—Sold by Drag- 
glats throughout the United States, at 50 cts. per bottle. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY FOR THE HAIR. 


If your hair is turning gray or white, or falling off, use 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will posit vely re- 


store, in every case, gray or white hair to its original 


color, without leaving the eionquese> le smell-of most 
“restorers.” It. makes the hair rmiugly beautiful, as 
well as romoting the growth of the hair on bald spots, 
where t ce lands are not decayed. Ask your Druggist 
for ‘‘ The Mexican Hair Renewer,” p pra by Henry 
C. Gau.ur, London, England. Price ts. per bottle. 


A BREAT OFFER} | 


235 npwards, 

NE W PIANOS an ORG SANS at as 
EXTRAO EDINARY LOW 

for Catalogues. HOKACE WA ments 

40 East East 14th Street, N. ¥. P. 0. Be 


IMPORTANT ART BOOKS. 


The Ceramic Art. 
A Compendium of the History and Manniacture 
of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jenniz J. Youne. 
Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


Sunters Gleb. 


By the Youngest Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Modern Dwellings. 
Modern Dwellings in Town and Country, adapted 
to American Wants and Climate. .In a Series of 
One Hundred Original Designs, Comprising Cot- 
tages, Villns, and Mansions. With a Treatise on 
_. Furniture and Decoration, By H. Hupson Hotty. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Contemporary Art in n Europe. 
By S. G. W. Bexsamtn. Illustrated. 8yvo, Cloth, 
Illuminated and Gilt, $3 50. 


Art Decoration Applied. to Furniture. 
By Harriet Presoorr Svorrorp. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. ° 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 
By Colonel Ggorar Warp Nicuors. Illustrated. 
_8vo, Cleth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


d Porcelain. 
Pottery an orcelain of all Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 
Use of Collectors. By Wit.iam C. Prime, LL.D. 

_Iustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, in a box, $7 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harerer & Brorurnrs will send any of the above 


books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on ‘receipt of the price. 


- 


REMARKABLE CURE 


REFER | FER BY PERMISSION 


Hon, ' Wm. D Kelle 
and othe 
by this treatment 


CON GRESS WATER, 
-and alterative consists in its entire freedom from 
everything bitter, acid, or crude that produces head- 


ache, internal soreness, he tends to destroy the mu- 
cous membrane. All mineral waters that are dan- 
gerous irritants ‘may be known by an acid after-taste. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS 


I. 
ITH THE 


ENGLISH MEN Edited by Joux 
Morisey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
' following volumes are now ready : 

BURKE, By Joun 
THACKERAY. By. Antuony 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarer. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cnurcu. 

. DANIEL.DEFOE. By. Mingo. 
GOLDSMITH.* By Br.aoK. | 
HUME. By Professor Huxtry.- 

SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonvs. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. lf. Uvrron. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morwonr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By 


AFTERNOONS 
Post 


‘CHAPTERS ON ANTS. ‘By Maay Treat. 32mo, 


Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 
1V. 

‘MOTLEY’S HISTORIES, New Cheap Editio 
Svo, Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edecs 
and Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch \r-tee 3 vols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlas 4 vola., $8 00, 

of Barneveld. .2 08 
Sold only in Sets. 


" e original Library Edition, on Jarger 
f the 


ublic,” 8 vols. ; 


United Netherlande, "4 
John of Barneveld,’ ” 2 vols. Price per volume 
Cloth, $3 50; in Sheep,-$4 00; in Half Calf or rtialt 
Morocco, $5 16. The volumes of this original edition 
separ 2 

THE GERMAN. PRINCIPIA PARTI, A First-Ger- 
man Reading-Book. Containing Anecdotes, Fables, 
Natural History, German. History, and Specimens 
of German Literature, with Grammatical sy 
and Notes, and a Dictionary. On-the Plan of 

(Uniform with the. German Principia, 

art I. 


VI. 
A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Pla and 
By Anna E, Dicurmacy. 16mo, Cloth, 


A TRUE REPUBLIC. By 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


VIIT. | 
CICERO'S LETTERS. Cleeronis Bpistnlne Selecta, 
Recognovit RetnuoLtpus Kiorz. 18mo, Paper, 


eek and Latin 
LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. Ato, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


MODERN WHIST. B 
Laws of the Game. 0; pape, 
35 cents. 


XI. 
HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By M. Br- 
THAM-Epwarnps, Author of Kitty," &c. 82mo, 
Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XII. 


Es. With the 
cents; Cloth, 


by J. Roure, Ilhistrated. 0, 
Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

Uniform with Rotfe’s : The Mer- 

chant of Venice.—Julins r.—The Tempest. — 


Henry VIIL.—Ricbard I.— Macbeth. —A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Goldsmith's Select Poems. 
— Gray’s Select Poems, —16mo, Cloth, [Jnatrated. 
70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & N ow York. 


The Two Miss Flemings. cents... 

The Afghan’s Knife. By A. 15 cents. 
Framley Parsonage. By Awniony cts. 
Moy O’Brien. By ‘‘Melusine.” 10 cents. 


The Bar - Maid at Battleton. By F. WwW. Rowinson. 
15 cents. ° 


The Gypsy. By G. P.R. pee 15 cents 

Wassail. By Colonel Hamuny. 20 cents. 
Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Cram. 15 

The Green Hand. By Groner Currt. ES. - 15 cents. 
Mr. Leslié of Underwood. “By Mary Parrtox. 15 cts, 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. C Tasomrnay. 15 cents. 
The-Honse of Lys. By General ITAMiEy. 15 cents. 
John Caldigate. By Awruony Tron. LOPE. 15 cents. 


Orange Lily. By May 10 cents. 
My Sister’s Keeper. By Lavra M. Lane. 20 cents. 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Eeren Cooxr. 2 cts. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. - 
Basildon. By Mrs. At rarp W. Hunt. 15 cents. 


Lady Lee's Widowhood. Colonel 15 
cen 


“For a Dreffin’s Sake. ‘By Mra. Manin. 
_ 1S cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Pars, 15 cents. 


& Brorures will any the above 


works by mail, part af 
price. 


on receipt of the 


CaTatoaur mailed on receipt of 
Nine Centa in 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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ANCIENT ARMOR, 


A stir of armor is such a rare sight in our 
Own country that it is difficult to realize how 
familiar it is in the castles and palaces of the 
Old World, To our little ones a massive, many- 
pieced, and jointed garment of plated steel, such 
a3 lies upon.the floor in our engraving, would be 
nd wonderful curiosity; but to the interested pair 
Who are listening so eagerly to the tale of brave 
and warlike deeds wrought by one whose name 
they bear, but whose blood was long sinee shed 
. tournament or fray, these suits of ancient har- 
“ag are but a part of the furniture belonging to 
the mansion in which they live. 
a — but excite admiration how our ancestors 
“i wd not only move when incased in such enor- 

ous masses of iron, but even be active and dex- 


tcrous under the load; and that, in addition to it, | 


tt 


they were able to carry weapons of no inconsider- 
able weight. They are said, indeed, to have been 
more athletic, and their mode of life less enerva- 
ting than that of their descendants. Certainly 
these causes must have operated, for we know that 
their stature and dimensions were no greater than 
ourown. The influence of early habits had prob- 
ably a greater effect in inuring them to labor than 
ordinary apprehension will admit. So long as a 
horseman could keep his seat, he was in little 
danger; but when he was overthrown, the weight 
of his armor prevented him from rising. Never- 
theless, its strength and temper were still his safe- 
ty. We read of a battle in the sixteenth century 
where, to destroy their enemies when overthrown, 
the followers of the French army, armed with 
hatchets; after giving them heavy blows on the 
head, tried in vain to break up their armor ; but 
this was so strong, that although their visors 


Hil 


wy 


\ 
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were broken, very few could be killed. The use 
of armor was probably first suggested by the 
naked and defenseless condition of mankind in 
their natural state, their susceptibility to in- 
jury, and the difficulty of existing without war- 
fare. What may have been the earliest kind de- 
vised we can not at this period pretend to ascer- 
tain. Yet to judge by those nations now living 
in the most barbarous state, it was most probably 
the shield. Next some kind of breastplate or 
gorget may have been contrived, and then a pro- 
tection of a more complex and artificial structure 
to guard the head. The breastplate by degrees 
was fashioned into an ingenious defense, consist- 
ing of various other pieces extending over a great- 
er portion of the body; it was connected with a 
back, and then were added guards for the arms, 
legs, and thighs. The helmet, covering only the 


| upper part of the head, was closed before, brought 
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down toward the shoulders, and united to the 

rest, by which means a complete protection was 

obtained. 
Each of these improvements was added at pe- 


riods of greater or less length? and there can not | 
be a more unequivocal demonstration of the 


progress of civilization and the arts in Europe 
than the various changes and alterations which 
armor underwent for centuries. By the time the 
whole harness was complete, it included the three 
original pieces, shield, helmet, and breastplate ; 
the powldron and vambrace for the shoulders and 
arms, cuisses and greaves for the thighs and legs, 
gauntlets and iron shoes for the hands and feet, 
besides some other detached and less considera- 
ble pieces. Spurs, though strictly speaking no 
part of armor, were almost universally added as 
a mark of distinction. They were of two kinds, 
the simple prick spur or goad, and the.wheel or 


“HOW THEIR GRANDFATHER DIED.”—From tue py P. Sipney 
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rowel spur; the last was frequently of large di- 
mensions and elegantly wrought. A knight was 
entitled to wear gilt or golden spurs, and an es- 
quire silver ones. The spur is even yet retained 
as a mark of distinction in the creation of 
knights. All these pieces united were denomi- 
nated a coat of mail, which, as such, was ap- 
parently unknown to the ancients. 

Mail was principally of two kinds—chain-mail, 
such as was.worn by the Saxons and Normans, 
and plate-mail, the use of which was transmitted 
down to the eighteenth century. An old French 
writer describes the armor of Greorrrey, Duke of 
Normandy, when created a knight, in these words : 
“ After providing him with horses he was furnish- 
ed with arms. e was clothed in an incompara- 
ble cuirass, formed of double rings of iron, which 
neither arrow nor lance could penetrate. Iron 
boots or stockings, also of double rings, were put 
on his’ legs, and gilded spurs on his feet. A 
buckler bearing lions represented in gold was 
suspended from his neck. On his head was placed 
a helmet glittering with precious stores, and so 
well tempered that no sword could cleave it. An 
ashen| spear, pointed with iron, was brought to 
him, and then a sword from the royal store.” 

The| chain-mail here spoken of consists of 
small iron rings, not above a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, linked together. Each ring is con- 
nected with four others let into it, and each of 
these four is separately riveted. In this manner 
a kind of real net-work is produced. Several of 
these singular safeguards, which are called hau- 
berks, have been handed down to our own days, 
and plainly evince the powerful obstruction they 
must have presented to the weapon of an assail- 
ant. The hauberk, or habergeon, resembled a 


_ shirt in make, and was thrown over the upper 


part of the body above the clothing. A collar 
protected the neck, and there was a hood or net 
helmet to cover the head. Sometimes the crown 
consisted of plates of iron instead of rings; and 
iron plates in like manner were sometimes fast- 
ened around the breast and back. Some authors 
suppose that there was a distinction between the 
hauberk and habergeon, affirming that the lat- 


' ter was simply a tunic wanting sleeves, and was 


the common armor, while the hauberk belonged 
peculiarly to a knight: It is doubtful, however, 
whether such a distinction was generally recog- 
nized. In addition to these parts there were 


trousers exactly of a similar construction, and it — 


is probable that the feet were protected by a 
guard of similar description. A complete suit 
of chain-mail, which 4s still preserved in Great 
Britain, weighs thirty-nine pounds. 

Plate-mail consists of small laminz, or plates, 
usually of tempered iron laid over one another, 


.. like the scales,of a fish. These, which were very 


various in shape and form, according to the 
country, the fashion of the times, and fancy of 
the owner, were sewed to a strong linen or leath- 
er jacket by a thread passing through a small 
hole in each plate. The plates were in general 


extremely numerous, small, and united with much 


ingenuity, so as freely to move together without 


_ impeding the motions of the wearer. But there 
are instances of them being large and cumbrous, 


where two only, weighing many pounds, covered 
the breast. This kind of armor was gradually 
introduced in place of the chain-mail, and is sup- 
: to have entirely superseded it toward the 
middle of the fourteenth century. In its grad- 
ual progress, however, it assumed such a variety 
of forms and presented such a glaring want of 
uniformity, that in England, in 1632, the legisla- 
ture interposed, commanding that none but uni- 
form armor should be worn. The substitution of 
plate-mail, though a surer safeguard, could not 
be unattended with inconvenience, for while a 
complete suit of ring-mail weighs only thirty-nine 
pounds, one of plate weighs between seventy and 
eighty ; indeed; the breastplate alone of that: as- 
cribed to Guy, Earl of Warwick, weighed no less 
than fifty-two pounds. Coats of mail were some- 
times ornamented with gilding, or inlaid with 
gold and silver of beautiful workmanship. 


The laws of most countries have been careful — 


to enjoin that subjects should be suitably pro- 
vided with both armor and weapons ; and ag kinds 
different in price and quality were used, the prop- 
erty of each individual was made a criterion of 
what he ought to possess. In England an act 
was passed in 1285, commonly called ‘the statute 
of Winchester, commanding every man worth 
land to the value of fifteen pounds and chattels 
to the value of forty marks to keep a habergeon, 
or shirt of mail, an iron hat, a sword, and a dag- 
ger. With regard to persons of smaller fortune, 
probably either the government or the “ overlord” 
provided defensive armor for them, as the injunc- 
tion extends only to arms. It has been remarked 
that there is nothing said of either lance or shield, 
though we know that both were used at that pe- 
riod and for a long time subsequent to it. Soon 
afterward, in the year 1429, similar injunctions 
were made in the, Scottish parliament. ‘“ Every 
man who is able to spend twenty pounds yearly, 
or who has an hundred pounds in goods, must be 


provided with a horse and accoutrements suitable 


to a gentleman; vthers of ten pounds rent, or 
fifty pounds in ‘goods, are to have hat, gorget, 
armor for the body, gloves of plate, and splints 
for the legs. Yeomen worth twenty pounds of 
goods are to have a doublet of fence [a buff jer- 
kin], or an habergeon and iron hat, with bow, 
quiver, sword and buckler, and knife. But 
should he be no archer and can not draw a bow, 
he must have a good sure hat for his head, a 
doublet of fence with sword and buckler, and a 
good axe, or else a brogged staff.” Every baron 
is enjoined: under penalty to see his men ac- 
coutred. It is proper to explain, however, that 
at this period the feudal system was in strict ob- 
servance. Each man was a soldier, and every 
proprietor either held his lands from the king 
or some other proprietor for certain services per- 
formed.- Military tenures were a certain mode of 
holding lands, whereby the proprietor was bound 


to provide a certain number of soldiers. These 
on a proclamation of war immediately assembled, 
carrying arms and provisions, and attended their 
overlord to the rendezvous of the army. Prob- 
ably in those days there were no common arsenals 
or dépéts of arms under the administration of of- 
ficers of the crown; and if the lower classes of 
people received armor, it may probably have been 
from the overlord. 

Coats of mail were brought to their highest 
perfection in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, during the reign of Henry VII. of England. 
At this time horses as well as their riders were 
protected by elaborate arrangements of defensive 
armor. The suits worn by the men were fluted 
throughout; the neck was defended by pass 
guards rising perpendicularly from the shoulders , 
the helmet. assumed a natural form ; the back of 
the neck was protected by flexible plates, ana the 
whole of the head-piece made to adapt itself to 
every movement. In regard to the armor devised 
for the horse, the head was guarded by the cham- 
front, from which extended the manifaire, pro- 
tecting the crest and arch of the neck. A series 
of solid plates, called the poitrel, covered the coun- 
ter, and the é¢rupper, also of solid steel, extended 
over the whole rump of the animal, from the cas- 
tle of the saddle to the tail. These parts of the 
horse armor constituted what is called the bard- 
ing proper. It was about this same period that 
the art of defense had so far surpassed the means 
of offense, that it is on record that in Italy, where 
the best armor—that of Milan—was made, two 
armies fought from nine in the morning until 
four in the afternoon, in which battle not only no 
person was killed, but no one was wounded. 

In 1558 it was enacted in England that all per- 
sons having estates of a thousand pounds or up- 
ward should keep_six horses for mounting demi- 
lances, with requisite harness and weapons; also 
forty corselets, forty coats of plate, forty pikes, 
forty long- bows, thirty sheaf of arrows, thirty 
steel caps or skulls, twenty black bills or halberts, 
twenty hackbuts (muskets), and twenty iron hats. 
Those of inferior fortune as before had less to 
provide. However, the fashion of the times hav- 
ing changed, and the ancient armor fallen into 
disrepute, such ordinances were considered severe, 
and soon after the year 1597 defensive armor 


| began to be laid aside. Nevertheless, complete 


suits of mail continued to be worn throughout 


the whole of the seventeenth and even at the 


beginning of the eighteenth century, In 1632 a 
statute was issued which called for a general 
survey of the whole armor of the kingdom, and 
in addition to injunctions of uniformity, settled the 
price of it and of arms. By acts of Parliament 
passed thirty years later, the armor to be used 
was a guard for the back that should be sword- 
proof, and a breastplate or hat and helmet which 
should be pistol-proof. Armor, however, gradu- 
ally continued to decrease, both from innovations 
and from its utility being diminished, until about 
the Year 1690, when most of the defensive armor 
throughout Great. Britain was returned to the 
Tower, whence it had been issued. 

From this time the use of armor declined con- 
stantly. Piece by piece was gradually laid aside 
as fire-arms were used more and more, and hand- 
to-hand conflicts avoided. At the beginning of 
the present century the only trvops who still wore 
defensive armor were the heavy eavalry of the 
Austrian, Russian, and French imperial armies, 
who were all cuirassiers. Napo.eon I. made great 
use of this armor, but at Waterloo the iron- 
sheathed cuirassiers went down like grass before 
the English household troops, who wore no ar- 
mor; and in the last battles of the Crimea, al- 
though there were cuirassiers in the armies of all 
three belligerents, no use was made of them in 
the field. In the earlier part of our late civil 
war an attempt was made to introduce bullet- 
proof waistcoats among the national troops, but 
after a short trial they were discarded. 


SUNKEN ROCK. 


A TALE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By GEORGE CUPPLES, 
Avruor or Green Hanpv.” 


L—(Continued.) 

NOTHING was now heard but the liquid ripple 
alongside, and at intervals the plash of the leads 
cast from the frigate’s weather chains into her 
passing shadow, with the slow, listless tramp of 
men lingering out their vigil-on the forecastle ; 
the captain paced the weather-side of the quarter- 
deck alone, and the patient old master rested his 


night-glass on the ratlines of the mizen rigging, 


when a sudden call from aloft, quick and start- 
ling, roused all beneath into eagerness, not. un- 
mixed with alarm. 

“On deck there! Breakers to leeward !” 

“Where-away ?” hailed the captain himself, on 
the instant, springing upon a carronade, and look- 
ing up clear of the sails to the look-out aloft. 

“Two points on the lee bow, Sir,” answered the 
man; and the yards were braced up sharper to 
the wind, which now blew with increased brisk- 
ness, So as to insure her weathering the spot in 
safety. One officer and another ascended the 
shrouds in order to catch sight of the scarcely 
expected peril, while the commander remained 
standing on the bulwarks, with eyes directed im- 
patiently to the horizon ; the countenance of the 
first lieutenant, as he watched the proceedings 
with affected indifference, nevertheless betraying 
mingled emotions, amongst which it would have 
been hard to say whether triumph or some secret 
feeling of disappointment had the better. Half 
an hour intervened, during which the ship, in her 
present state, and with her characteristic sailing 
qualities, must have made five or six knots head- 
way; but at length an almost simultaneous mur- 
mur along the decks betokened that the danger 
in question was now visible. Over a broad space 


before the frigate’s course a silvery haze was 
hung around the brightly setting moon, while she 
shed her light intensely on the surface under- 
neath ; an azure band severed that stretch of wa- 
ter from the horizon, and the nearer waves ran 
into it, dark by contrast, yet all along within it 
they rose shining and glittering in white radiance ; 
but toward the further edge of this was seen but 
the more instantaneously some low black object, 
over which the breeze sent the snowy spray in 
wreaths and showers that lent an additional air 
of hazy indistinctness as they sca across it, 
and as the moonshiny reflection trembled with its 
fairy web-work of lines and its threads of lustre 
from one smooth waveto another. All eyes were 
naturally bent upon it from the throngs of ex- 
cited seamen, amongst. whom this most dreaded 
of nautical terrors gained no small increase by 
the whole circumstances foregoing, as well as the 
somewhat perplexing and fantastic character of 
mystery attendant on its sudden appearance, just 
placed like a fragment of jet in the cysped silver 
setting of the moonlight: small as it‘seemed, in- 


F deed, yet the more perilous on that account would 


it have been had the night been dark, with the 
breeze blowing right down upon it, and the vigi- 
lance of the crew well-nigh atan end. The com- 
mander only signed with his hand to the man at 
the wheel to luff still the 

uping silently er with mutual exchange 
yr as the Thetis continued to edge rapidly 
in the direction of the rock, till at length her 
mainyard was backed, and she hove to at about 
three-quarters of a mile distant, rising and falling 
on the surges as the reversed canvas on her main- 


‘mast counteracted the breeze in her other sails. 


A boat was then lowered from the ship’s lee 
quarter, and its crew, under charge of the third 
lieutenant and master, pulled cautiously away for 
the spot, which was now conspicuous enough, al- 
though the very dazzle of the light, the shower- 
ing of the spray, and the motion of the vessel 
whef thus held in check, combined to render it 
still at that distance quite incapable of proper 
survey. The movements of the boat’s crew were, 
however, sufficiently distinguishable ; and as they 
neared the place where the water broke, making 
a half round to go to leeward of it, the frigate’s 
bulwarks were topped by one continuous row of 
eager heads, the watch below having come on 
deck half dressed to witness the discovery now 
being accomplished. All at once the men in the 
cutter were seen to rise and wave their hats, with 
a loud cheer, which struggled up against the 
breeze to the ears of their shipmates ; and direct- 
ly after, the boat pulled straight in upon the sup- 
posed rock, becoming almost blended with the 
light spray to leeward of it. The eye of Captain 
Grove sparkled for a moment with sudden intel- 
ligence, but he merely beckpned with his hand to 


the men by the braces and the wheel. Five min- 


utes more sufficed to bring the frigate rushing 
down upon the place, when she 
round to the wind, and became stationary, almost 
grinding her bows against the edge of the mass 
in question. By that time all were aware of its 
real nature, after noticing that it floated, instead 
of being fixed in the water, composed as it was 
of a couple of large hogsheads, nearly full, and 
connected into a sort of unwieldly raft by the 
top-frame of a ship’s mast, with its attendant 
cordage and other hamper ; while it drifted deep 
and slowly enough to offer considerable resist- 
ance to the sharp surges of the breeze, which 
dashed and sprinkled over its weather-side as 
upon the crown of some small reef. At this cu- 


rious dénowement a general hurra burst from the | 


assembled crew of the Thetis, which the com- 
mander repressed with a sign of his hand, al- 
though all severity in it was belied by the smile 
on his face. On the quarter-deck, indeed, he gave 
vent to his amusement and satisfaction in unre- 
strained laughter, to which all but the first lieu- 
= fully responded, even he professing to 
smile. 

*“ Well, gentlemen,” exclaimed Captain Grove, 
“it seems we might have added another bug- 
bear to that fellow’s hobgoblin; for as to its be- 
ing in the same place—ha ! ha !—or near it, that is 
out of the question. So I think, if nothing turns 
up by to-morrow at farthest, why, we may be con- 
tented with the charts, at least till some volcano 
or other shoves a new reef above water—eh, gen- 


‘tlemen ?” 


“Oh, after this,” the first lieutenant respond- 
ed, smoothly, and with unusual openness of man- 
ner, “‘ certainly, Sir; you could not do less.” 

“Tm glad to see you can be convinced, Sleigh- 
ton, in spite of your theories,” returned Captain 
Grove, good-humoredly. ‘Now get these casks 
overhauled, as there’s evidently something in ’em ;. 
and set the lumber adrift, that it mayn’t frighten | 
any one else. Why, such a concern as that would 
give a pretty thump to one’s bows of a’ dark 
night, after all. I shall and turn in now,” 
continued he; “and let the ship be kept off and 
on hereabouts, if you please, till daybreak.” 

One of the casks was found to contain noth- 
ing but salt-water, its bung-hole having been 
open; the other was more than half full of com- 
mon Italian wine, which was freely served out to 
the men as soon as it had been got on board; 


the former, with the timber accompanying it, fell - 


to the share of the mess cooks for fire-wood, so 
that the sailors jocosely remarked there was 
something to be got by shoal-hunting, after all. 

The first lieutenant stood musing silently by 
himself near the taffrail ere retiring to rest, 
when he was accosted by the old master of the 
frigate. “Well, Mr. Sleighton,” said the latter, 
“I’m glad it’s nothing in the shoal way, Sir, 
though here’s some poor fellows gone to the bot- 
tom again, it’s likely: but I’m not so sure it’s a 
sign all’s clear hereabouts.” 

“Pooh, pooh, Mr. Jones,” answered the lieuten- 
ant; “the captain is right; this is just the kind 
of thing that gives rise to such reports.” — 

“Ay, Mr. Sleighton,” said the master, “ but 
what’s them things owing to, Sir, I ask?” 


again sheered’ 


“Why, they’ve foundered, or something, in 
that greggale the day before yesterday,” replied 
Sleighton—“ such clumsy fellows as they were 
no doubt.” , 

“Well,” said the master, “that might be, more 
especially as there’s a strong current down this 
channel here sometimes—mostly about the ful] 
o’ the moon, Sir; and ¢hat would bring ’em from 
no’theast a good way since the gale.” 

“ And how much way would an affair of this 
kind make, do you suppose, Mr. Jones,” continued 
Sleighton, carelessly, “in a couple.of days now »” 

“Why,” said the master, calculating, “with 
the northeaster in their favor at first off-go—then 
this same current, we'll say, Sir—and different 
winds a-baffling about of ’em after’ards—why, 
you couldn’t give them casks much more than 
about twoscore knots in that time, Mr. Sleighton.” 

* Ah,” said Sleighton, “and we're in ten longi- 
tude, or so, I think ; latitude ?”’ 

“ Thirty-eight four, or pretty nigh that, I make 
it,” replied the accurate master, after reckoning 
on his fingers; “but igs hard to say how long 
they might drift, you know, Sir.” 

“ True, true, Jones,” said the lieutenant. 

“Well, Mr. Sleighton,” said the old seaman, 
shaking his head, “it’s a bad part to be in, of a 
strong nor’easter, is this /-talian channel. The 
Gulf of Lyons for a roaring gale, no doubt ; but 
it’s thought by some there’s a sort of a whirlpool 
somewhere here ; others, again, say it’s only at 
certain times, more particularly when one of them 
greggales comes on; and, according to them, it 
shifts its place more or less.”’ 

“Ah, I dare say, Mr. Jones,” said Sleighton, 
with an air of deferring to the old man’s experi- 
ence, “and no better authority for such facts ~ 
than yourself.” 

“T never heard of it so far south as this, though, 
Mr. Sleighton,” ran on the master, fond of hav- 
ing a listener to his old sea-lore, “nor so near 
Sardiniay, either; but I mind well enough, about 
seven year ago, being in a convoy, home’ard bound, 
round these same islands, when a gale came on 
thick from east’ard, out o’ sight of land—we had 
a fine French Indiayman, a prize which was taken 
up the Gulf of Genoa. Well, Sir, how it was 
nobody ever knew, but next morning, when it 
cleared, not a stick of her was to be seen: she'd 
clear vanished out o’ the very midst of us, two 
or three frigates, and twenty brigs or more, scat- 
tered on every hand. There we cruised round 
and round, looking for a sign of her; but noth- 
ing was ever found till about a month afterward, 
I heard, her wheel was got by some fisherman or 
other, with the ship’s name on it.” 

“Strange, indeed,” responded the first lieuten- 
ant. ‘“ And’where was this, now, Mr. Jones ?” 

“Must have been a good bit up from here, Sir, 
I think,” said the master, “‘ though not far out o’ 
the same course for Naples. Howsoever, I must 
go below, and turn in for a spell; so good-night 
t’ye, Mr. Sleighton.” 

As soon as the lieutenant was alone, he took 
out his pocket-book and carefully noted down a 
series of memoranda by the light of the binnacle, 
for the moon was already set. He then slowly 
followed his late companion down the after-hatch- 
way. ‘Fools!’ exclaimed he to himself, as he 
hastily threw off his uniform in the little state- 
room ; “ not one capable of putting a few simple 
inductions together. But we shall see.” 

When next morning dawned on the 7hetis, she 
was slowly forging ahead under still less sail 
than at the previous daybreak : a low gray bank 
of haze lay on the horizon to west and northward, 
against which her hull and spars, nearly bare, 
would ‘have been scarcely discernible from the 
opposite direction, where the sun was about to 
strike his first rays through a lighter vapor in the 
east. The breeze came freshening along from 
southwest again, in the cool exhilarating morning 
air, till the frigate, whose few extended sails 
were so Slanted to it as to neutralize most of its 
influence, rose curveting on the lively greenish 
surges like a creature impatient of restraint. The 
men of the watch looked out on all sides wistful- 
ly, as if to the full as tired of the whole matter 
as she was, while the officers on deck- walked rest- 
lessly about, with evident anxiety for the appear- 
ance of the captain, and the change of procedure 
which might soon ensue. The objects on deck 
were as yet but coldly visible, and the gray sky 
above the eastern board had merely begun to 
show a few pearly streaks—the thin white mist 
seeming to creep nearer from the horizon as the 
breeze swept under it—when all at once a faint 
flash of light was seen to gleam, as it were, with- 
in the veil it presented, and the distant report of 
a gun came rolling along the water from south- 
ward. It was shortly followed by another, and 
the mist in that quarter began to scatter gradu- 
ally apart, leaving a break of the horizon clear 
and coldly drawn against the sky, already becom- 
ing transparent with the approach of the sun. 
Every eye was of course directed at once to the 
open prospect, where, almost immediately, could 
be made out the figure of a large brig under all 
sail, studding-sails out aloft, and bending over as 
she squared off more fully to the wind, when the 
telescope could distinguish her British ensign fly- 
ing at the main-peak. Next minute or two suf- 
ficed to detect the cause of her recent firing (pre- 
viously concealed from the frigate by the brig’s 
intervening hull and canvas) in the appearance 
of another craft, a couple of miles farther off, 
whose two immense lateen-sails loomed dark to 
windward, like the wings of a vampire, in chase. 

The lofty spars of the Thetis still scarcely rose 
above the background of northern vapor, lazily 
curling off to the breeze, and which would for « 
time completely hide her presence from both the 
distant vessels coming across her weather-bow ; 
but her decks were in five minutes crowded wit! 


men and officers, not a soul on board excepted 


from the resistless impulse, and all instinctively 
seeking the stations necessary for instant action, 
while yet gazing with breathless anxiety, and 


-speaking in whispers, as if louder sounds mighit 
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| y the frigate in her ambush earlier than the 
now began to brighten the distant 
edge of the horizon, making the mist as trans- 
parent as gauze, and striking purple along the 
ruffed waters. Now and then an eye glanced 
stealthily toward the captain, who, with one hand 
raised to hold on his cocked hat, stood up on a 
carronade, watching the chase with intense in- 
terest, the brig again firing from her stern.at her 
pursuer, which was apparently a swift xebec, 
or galley, and seemed to gain on her fast. The 
matter was one of no small nicety, indeed, to 
manage; since, on the one hand, if too soon 
made aware of the proximity of the frigate, the 
-astranger would get too favorable a start, and that 
well to windward; whereas, on the other hand, 
the merchantman might be overtaken, and her 
crew treated in pirate style, were the delay too 
long protracted. The seamen of the Thetis, how- 
ever, were heard to express their earnest wish 
that the enemy should have “plenty of law” 
given him, that he might lead them a good tight 
chase, “after this here hanged long spell of 
treasure-fishing and shoal-hunting.” A dozen 
hands were laid ready on the shrouds of each 
mast, waiting for the order to lay aloft and loose 
sail, which of itself would probably discover the 
frigate to the vessels in sight; her sharp bows 
meanwhile slowly parting the waves ahead, and 
helping somewhat to improve her position for 
bearing down, when they were nearly abreast the 
beam. At length the captain stepped down from 
the gun, looked once more to windward, and 
made a sign to the man at the wheel. ‘“ Away 
aloft, my lads!’ said he, quickly, to the ready 
sailors, who had already begun to ascend the 
rigging; the tall folds of canvas fell off the 
yards, which were hoisted by those on deck with 
the men still upon them. The frigate was next 
minute in stays, going about on the other tack, 
almost as the sun tipped the radiant horizon with 
his dazzling crest. She rose, dipping to the vast 
inerease of force, and then, like a greyhound re- 
’ leased from the leash, shot out of the haze under 

a cloud of white sail, on which the light struck 
yellow, as upon a brazen giant suddenly risen out 
of the deep. The flash and the roar of a gun at 
the same time broke from one of her open ports, 
sending a heavy shot spinning far across toward 
the pirate craft, now about four or five miles off: 
he had already taken the alarm, however, and his 
two huge three-cornered sailsjibed sharply round, 
their long, slant yards bending like whips as he 
bore up almost dead before the wind. The breeze 
freshened as usual in the morning at that late 
season, with a sweep that curled every bright 
blue surge into vivid hollows and snowy crests, 
and the Tunisian galley was at times seen to dive 
into them amidst a cloud of spray, then to rise, 
ducking and rolling like a tub, swift as she was; 
while the frigate, scarcely leaning to it, drove 
steadily through the waves after her, with sails 
broad against the sunrise. The brig, safely pur- 
suing her course, took in her studding and top- 
gallant sails from the growing force of the wind, 
which brought the Thetis every few minutes a 
new advantage over her chase. The latter haul- 
ed closer up to it again, as if to try a better 
method for escape, and edge nearer to her own 
coast; upon which the frigate also was seen to 
brace on the same tack, and om a wind her own 


people knew well she found her favorite sailing- © 


point. They could ere long distinguish the moist 
gleam of the very brine dripping from the Tu- 
nisian’s bottom as she rose, with the Moorish 
skull-caps of her crew; but by that time, to the 
deck of the merchant brig, both vessels had 
dwindled to specks on the blue horizon. 


Il. 


The Thetis had gone home to England, and 
been nearly a year paid off, when Captain Grove 
happened one day to enter the Naval Club room 
at Plymouth, where he found an old professional 
friend seated at his newspaper. The usual court- 
esies and greetings were exchanged, followed by 
various topics of conversation ; after which the 
other captain suddenly asked: “‘ By-the-bye, Grove, 
I think you had a young blade named Sleighton 
for your first luff last time I saw you in the old 
Mediterranean ?” 

“Yes,” said Captain Grove; “ what of that?” 

“Why, perhaps it’s not the same. What sort 
of chap was he ?” continued his friend. 

“Oh, why, an exceedingly good officer,” replied 
Captain Grove; “only, by-the-bye, a little dis- 
putatious sometimes, and one of your scientific 
men.” | 
“First name Frederick ?”’ inquired the other. 

“Yes,” said Captain Grove. 

‘Haven’t you heard of the fellow’s good luck, 
then, Grove?” was the next question. “Why, 
he’s made a commander.” | 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the captain of 
the Thetis, in surprise. “I’m glad to hear it, 
though, by Jove! I believe he was poor. But 
how the deuce has that sly old uncle of his con- 
trived to get him promoted so soon ?”’ 

; “Tis rather a queer story,” said the other: 
_ 48 I heard it, he had been some time or other 
in a ship sent out to discover a new reef, or some- 
thing of the sort, about the coast of Sicily, and 
his captain couldn’t find it; so what does Sleigh- 
ton do, a few months ago, but go and tell the Ad- 
muiralty he was pretty sure he could ferret out 
this said rock of theirs if they’d only give him a 
schooner with a few hands. He got the schoon- 
cr, and off to the Mediterranean, where, sure 
enough, he found the rock, and his commander’s 
gilt swab too—which, in our day, Grove, you 
ee should have thought you couldn’t buy 
“o quickly, ex i 
the bak © cept by taking a French frigate at 
said Captain with forced calm- 
eSs, ou su i " 
taih Fanti a ppose this story to be true, Cap 
‘ True, my dear Sir !” was the reply; “ why, I 
relieve you'll find it laid down in the chart at any 
rate ;” and the other captain turned to the last 


| Admiralty chart, which lay on a bookstand in the 


room. He pointed to the spot in question, and 
Captain Grove slowly and distinctly read off the 
words: “Twilks Rock, latitude 88 degrees 50 
minutes 11 seconds north; longitude 10 degrees 
37 minutes 12 seconds east ; lying southeast and 
northwest ; depth over the crown of the reef, one 
fathom at low water; sea breaks on it during a 
northeaster ; fifty miles east by south from Cape 
Carbonara.” 

“ Ah,” said he, in accents of ironical self-con- 
straint, “very particular, indeed! Do you know, 
now, the 7hetis happened to be the ship sent on 
the duty you allude to, and J was the captain 
who couldn’t find the rock wanted ?” 

“Is it possible, Grove?” exclaimed Captain 
Fanshaw. 

“Yes, Sir, by Jove! I spent twenty-four 
hours using every possible means to turn over 
the ground, and turn it over I did. Why, Sir, 
we went through that very spot again and again; 
and, by Heaven! Captain Fanshaw, the whole 
story from beginning to end is a cursed lie!” 

“Oh,” put in Fanshaw, with the view of sooth- 
ing the passion which now inflamed his compan- 
ion’s features—“ oh, I dare say Sleighton spent a 
week or two. on the matter instead of twenty-four 
hours. He could better afford it, you know ; and, 
besides, he wanted his new commission.” 

“The whole thing is a falsehood,” repeated 
Captain Grove, giving way to his irritation; 
“trumped up, don’t you see, most plausibly, and 
safe enough, too; for who is ever to disprove it ? 
A schooner and a few hands, forsooth! Why, 
the scoundrel might cheat or bribe a dozen ig- 
norant foremast-men and a couple of master’s: 
mates, perhaps, into anything of the kind he 
chose, and everybody in future steers clear of 
the place! And he, the sneaking hound, was 


among the first to seem convinced there was 


nothing of the sort.” 
‘“‘Contemptible swab!” said the other captain ; 


_“ but of course that was his cue.”’ 


“Ts this infernal shoal, or whatever they call 
it, to haunt me right and left?” continued the 
commander of the 7hetis, much excited. “I tell 
you, Sir, I am as sure it doesn’t exist, where they 
put it at least, as I am that I stand here, and so 
I reported to the Admiralty. Why, the fellow 
has given me the direct lie—to the very first day 
I have been afloat, the direct lie !—and that, I’m 
convinced, with the full knowledge he was tell- 
ing a falsehood himself. The least I could do, 


_ were he not a cowardly rascal, as I’ve reason to 


think, would be to cane him in the public street. 
But, Fanshaw, I will prove him a liar, as I did 
the Scotch skipper a fool before him. I tell you 
I'll sail over that very spot again the first oppor- 
tunity, else I shouldn’t die easy. If I ever have 

e keel of the 7’etis under me in those waters 
again, and if I don’t carry her clear over where 

ur chart marks a rock, call James Grove a liar, 
and no seaman to boot!” ! 

To this outbreak, so natural for a man of Cap- 
tain Grove’s temper in the circumstances, his 
friend made no reply, except an accommodating 
one, and parted from him, somewhat dubious as 
to the exact state of the case, and soon to forget 
the matter altogether. 

(TO BE OONTINUED. ] 


A CHESS HUMBUG. 


A CENTURY ago a great sensation was caused 
in Europe by the advent of a very ingenious so- 


called automaton chess-player, exhibited by the 
The history of the. 


inventor, M. De Kempelen. 
figure is very curious. De Windisch, who saw it 
as first exhibited at Vienna in 1770—for after- 
ward it was in some noteworthy respects altered— 
gives the following account of it: “I saw the in- 
ventor draw from a recess his automaton, fixed 
to a good-sized chest, and I could not, any more 
than others, help suspecting that this chest might 
contain a child, which, as I guessed from the di- 
mensions of the case, might be ten or twelve 
years of age. But we were all confounded on 
seeing De Kempelen turn up the garments of the 


} automaton, pull forth the drawer, and open all the 


doors of the chest. Moving it about, thus open- 
ed, by means of the casters on which it is placed, 
he turned it in all directions, and permitted us 
freely to examine it all over.” 

The chest to which the figure was affixed is 
three and a half feet long, two feet wide, and two 


- and a half feet high, and was, by means of casters, 


moved easily from place to place. Behind it was 
a figure the size of life, dressed in Turkish cos- 
‘tume, seated upon a wooden chair, fastened to 
the body of the automaton. 

The figure “leans its right arm on the table, 
holding a long Turkish pipe in the left hand in 
the attitude of a person who ceases to smoke. 
It plays with its left hand”—an oversight not 
discovered till the work was too far advanced for 
a change to be made. ‘ When the Turk is about 
to play, M. De Kempelen takes the pipe from its 
hand. Before the automaton is a chess-board, 
screwed to the table, or upper surface of the 
chest, on which the eyes of the figure appear to 
be constantly fixed. M. De Kempelen opens the 
first door of the chest, and pulls out the drawer 
which is underneath. The chest is partitioned 
off into two equal parts, of which the left is nar- 
rower than the right. The left side, indeed, occu- 
pies scarcely one-half of the length of the chest, 
and is filled with wheels, levers, cylinders, and 
other pieces of clock-work. In the division to 
the right are seen some wheels, some spring bar- 
rels, and a couple of horizontal quadrants. The 
remainder is filled with a carpet, a cushion, and 
a small board, on which are traced certain letters 
in gold. Ata subsequent point of time, and prior 
to the automaton’s commencing play, the inventor 
takes out this casket and places it on a side table. 
He does the same by the board of letters, which 
is finally placed on the chess-board after the game 
is played, to enable the automaton by these means 


| to answer questions to be put to him.” In the 


‘hide even a cat, 


drawer of the chest are chess-men, and also a small 
box containing six small chess-boards presenting 
an ending of a game. These positions could be 
set up on the figure’s c vn board, and he under- 


| took (or M. De Kempeten undertook for him) to 
win each and every such game by force, whether | 


playing with the red or white—a poor device, see- 
ing that hundreds of such positions have been 
devised which an average player could retain in 
his memory, winning mechanically whether he 
took one side or the other. - , 

Now follows an important part of Windisch’s 
description—important, at least, as showing how 
thoroughly he and others were deceived by De 
Kempelen’s ingenious devices. “M. De Kempe- 
len,” he says, “not only opens the front door of 
the chest, but also those behind, by which means 
all the wheels are clearly seen, so as to give the 
most perfect conviction that no living being 
could be hidden therein. To render this exposé 
more complete” (as Windisch supposed, but in 
reality for a quite different purpose), “the con- 
structor places a lighted taper in the interior of 
the chest, thus throwing light into its remotest 
corners. Finally he lifts the robe of the autom- 
aton, and throws it over his (the figure’s) head 
in such a manner as completely to show the 
structure of the interior, where also are seen only 
wheels and levers, which so entirely occupy the 
body of the automaton that room is not left to 
The very trousers of the Turk 
are furnished with a small door, likewise flung 
open, to remove the slightest shadow of a doubt. 
But do not imagine, good reader, that the in- 
ventor shuts one door as he opens another. The 


entire automaton is seen at the same time uncovered, - 


the garments being also turned up, and the draw 
openedas well as all the drawers of the chest. In 
fact, it is in this state he rolls it from place to 
place around the room, courting the inspection of 
the curious.” 

All this, in reality, was done to throw dust in 
the eyes of “the curious ;” for, as will presently 
be explained, the interior was not all shown at 
once, as it seemed to be. To froceed, however, 
with Windisch’s description: M. De Kempelen 
then “shuts all the doors of the chest, and places 
it behind a balustrade, made to prevent specta- 
tors from shaking the machine, and also to keep 
clear for the inventor a rather spacious place, in 
which he occasionally walks, approaching the 


chest at times on the right or left side, but with- | 


out touching it until it is time to wind up the 
springs.’ M. De Kempelen places the casket 
on a little table near the machine; and the in- 
ventor “has frequent recourse to the casket” 
during the play, looking at the inside, which is 
kept hidden from the spectators. “It is gener- 
ally assumed,” says Windisch, with charming 
naiveté, “that the casket is simply a device to at- 
tract attention; still, M. De Kempelen assures 
his visitors that without it the automaton could 
not play.” 

The automaton, when about to move, “slowly 
raises his arm and directs it toward the piece he 
intends to play. He suspends his hand over the 
piece, spreads his fingers to grasp it, places it in 
its destined situation, draws back his arm, and 
again rests it on the cushion.” At each move 
he makes, a slow sound of wheels and clock-work 
is heard. The noise ceases when the move is 
made. The automaton always claims the first 
move. When his adversary plays, the figure lifts 
his head and overlooks the board. He courte- 
ously warns the queen of being attacked by bow- 
ing his head twice, and equally notifies such to 
the king by three bows. Should a false move be 
played, he indignantly shakes his head; but not 
confining himself to tacit disapprobation, he in- 
stantly confiscates the offending piece, following 
up the capture by playing himself, thus depriving 
his opponent not only of his piece, but of his 
move also. This divertissement happens not un- 
frequently, spectators wishing to test the figure’s 

wers of discrimination. Of course the figure 
here departed from the laws of chess, which in- 
flict no severer punishment on a false move than 
that the opponent may either let the move stand, 
insist on the piece falsely moved making a cor- 
rect move, or else that the player who has moved 
a piece falsely shall replace it and move his king. 

“To destroy the impression that magnetism is 
the principle of action, M. De Kempelen permits 
the most powerful magnet to be placed on the 
machine.” 

The figure played good chess. The account 
shows clearly that it was not in communication 
with either of the adjoining rooms, the ceiling, 
or the floor; all parts of the interior of the ma- 
chine seemed to have been so thoroughly shown, 
at one and the same moment, to the spectators, 
that no human figure could possibly have been 
concealed therein. Thus the opinion was adopt- 
ed by not a few that the figure really was what it 
purported to be—a true automaton, that is, “a 
machine made by human hands, performing all 
its movements by the action of various springs, 
wheels, and other mechanical forms of power, 
and by these only.” In other words, it was as- 


‘sumed by those who adopted this opinion that 


De Kempelen had so arranged matters that for 
every possible position which the chess-men 
might assume upon the board, the internal ma- 
chinery would so act as to cause the figure to 
make—lI will not say the best possible move for 
that position, seeing that in that case it could 
never have been beaten—but a good move. But 
while it is theoretically possible to construct such 
an automaton, it is practically im ible to do 
so—and would be, even if the whole human race 
could for thousands of years devote their ener- 
gies to that one purpose. 

In 1783 De Kempelen went to Paris, where, 
however, the automaton was most wofully beat- 
en by the French chess-players at the Café de la 
Régence. “It is worthy of mention,” says Walk- 
er, “that De Kempelen himself was very inferior 
to his automaton as a.chess-man’”’ (meaning pre- 
sumably as a chess-player), “since in playing in 


the ordinary manner a first-rate practitioner could 

ive him the rook; but there was much less dif- 

erence between the best flesh-and-blood plavers 
and their wooden opponent.” | 
_ De Kempelen, well satisfied with the success 
‘of his speculation in Paris, proceeded next across 
the straits with his automaton. At that time 
Philidor, the renowned French player, had been 
for some time residentin London. He does not 
appear to have played himself with the, au- 
tomaton. But he had formed a school of chess 
there “of greater extent,” Mr. Walker states “than 
was ever seen before or after. To this cause 
may be attributed,” Mr. Walker proceeds, * the 


high fee of admission to a sight of our automa. 


ton, fixed by M. De Kempelen at five shillings. 
Hundreds and thousands of persons flocked to 
the show.” An improvement had been made, 
by-the-way, in the inechanical part of the figure, 
which now actually pronounced the word check 
or échee, or something like one or other sound, ac- 
cording, perhaps, to the fancy of the auditor. 


Now occurred a singular episode in the career: 


of the automaton. Hitherto the secret of the 
figure had lain between De Kempelen and those 


.whom he employed to work the mechanism. But 


De Kempelen was at this time persuaded to re- 
veal the secrets of the prison-house to about the 
last man in all Europe whom, had he been wise, 
he should have selected for a confidant—Fred- 
erick “(called the Great) of Prussia. . Frederick 
was a lover of chess, but, like Napoleon (who 
also subsequently met and was beaten by the au- 
tomaton), he was by no means a strong player. 
Defeated by- the figure, he became the more ea- 
ger to know how the deception was managed. 
For a large sum De Kempelen agreed to solve 
the riddle. Frederick was thoroughly mortified 
by the disclosure. 
but he did worse: he showed and expressed such 
utter contempt that the automaton no longer at- 
tracted attention. It was thrown aside into an 
obseure lumber-room, where it remained till.a new 
generation was ready to be duped afresh by it. 

When Eugéne Beauharnais was King of Ba- 
varia, the automaton, then in the possession of 
M. Maelzel, was exhibited successfully before him. 
Eugéne offered £1200 for the figure and its key. 
The offer was accepted; the courtiers were sent 
from the room; ‘“‘the door was locked by Eu- 
géne, and every precaution taken to insure his ac- 
quiring the sole knowledge of the enigma, ... The 
prince is alone with the demonstrator ; the latter, 
unhesitatingly and in silence, flings open siniul- 
taneously all the doors of the chest,and Prince 
Eugéne saw—what he saw! Blue-beard’s wife 
at the door of the azure chamber looked not 
more blue than did Bavaria’s monarch; but Eu- 
gene faced the dénouement with greater wisdom 
than the former royal purchaser of the ‘secret. 
He shrugged up his shoulders, took a pinch of 
snuff, laughed at the joke, and, though he prob- 
ably thought his purchase rather dear at the price, 
expressed much gratification at inspecting the fig- 
ure in all its parts.. Heeven subsequently placed 
himself in the necessary-relation with the au- 
tomaton, and giving it the invisible impulse, con- 
ducted it during several games against some of 
his most intimate friends.” 

The automaton quickly passed again into Mael- 
zel's hands. It was exhibited in Paris, M. Bon- 
court, a very strong player, conducting the figure’s 
chess. In 1819 it was exhibited a second time 
in London. M. Maelzel engaged the assistance 
of Mr. Lewis, an excellent chess-player, who con- 
ducted the automaton chess for something like a 
twelvemonth. After this, M. Mouret, one of the 
best French players of the school of Deschapelles, 
took. charge of the figure’s play. Mouret after- 
ward sold the secret to the French Penny Maga- 
zine, and here it is: 

The man who played was concealed in the 
chest. “He sat on a low species of stool, mov- 
ing on casters, and had every facility afforded 
him for changing and shifting his position like 
an eel. While one part of the machine was 
shown to the public, he took refuge in another ; 
now lying down, now kneeling; placing his body 
in all sorts of positions studied beforehand, and 
all assumed in regular rotation, like the A B C of 
acatechism. The interior pieces of clock-work— 


the wheels and make-weight apparatus—were all - 


equally movable; and additional assistance was 


thus yielded to the fraud. _ Even the trunk of the _ 


automaton was used as a hiding-place, in its turn, 
for part of the player’s body. <A very short 
amount of practice, by way of rehearsal, was 
found sufficient to meet the purposes of the occa- 


sion; and one regular order being observed by 


the two confederates as to opening the machine, 
a mistake rarely or never occurred. Should any- 
thing go radically wrong, the .prisoner had the 
means of telegraphing his jailer, and the per- 
formance could be suspended.” Those who sup- 
posed that they had seen the whole of the interior 
at one view were simply deceived by devices in 
which, in reality, consisted the cleverness of the 
whole affair. ‘Certain doors dropped and closed 
of themselves, with spring locks; others were 
opened in their places. The machine was turned 
round, but still was never wholly exposed to view 
at once. It becomes perfectly ludicrous,” says 
Mr. Walker, “to read over again Windisch’s 
glowing description of the miraculous monster, 
when we find that even a reference to his own 
drawings shows that at the time he says all the 
doors were open, two were closed.” 

The lighted candle introduced into the interior, 
when there was nothing to be seen, was purpose- 
ly left burning close by, in order that no ray of 
light might flash out from, the interior, where a 


second candle was necessarily burning during the — 


play. For, as has been already stated, the di- 
rector of the automaton was in the chest, not over- 
looking the board, as Thicknesse and Willis sup- 


sed. | 
Now follows a part of the statement which has 
been called in question by some, to whom Willis’s 


explanation seems more satisfactory. We can 


He did not reveal the secret; - 
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